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The Admunistrative Organization 
of a Small College 


By GEORGE B. CUTTEN 


The Delegation of Authority within the Administrative and Academic Staffs 


RGANIZATION appears to 
() be applicable only to large 
enterprises—large businesses, 
large industries, large universities. 
The small enterprises seem either 
not to need organization or auto- 
matically to organize themselves. 
This is particularly true of small 
colleges. Here, the organization, such 
as it is, has grown by force of cir- 
cumstances from the time when the 
president did everything but the 
teaching—and some of that. Why 
the organizational scheme is what it 
is, may be explained by the succession 
of crises through which the college 
has passed. It is not usually founded 
upon any definite principle, and is 
only changed under great pressure, 
and then, like cutting off the dog’s 
tail, a little at a time so that it will 
not hurt so much. 
In venturing to present the scheme 
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of administrative organization of Col- 
gate University, I do so because it 
has been found to be smooth-running 
and efficient, and quite different, in 
many respects, from that ordinarily 
employed in a small college. That 
this same plan is applicable to every 
small college, I do not presume to 
say, but it has been successful under 
the curricular and instructional con- 
ditions at Colgate. These conditions— 
known as the Colgate Plan—have 
been previously described in various 
publications and are not repeated here. 

Colgate University, founded in 1819, 
is now an institution with a student 
body limited to one thousand men. 
It is situated in a village of less than 
two thousand inhabitants, among the 
hills of central New York. It owes 
its existence to the Baptists, and while 
still valuing and clinging to these 
traditions, it is operating under a 
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charter granted in 1846 which has no 
reference, in any way, to denomina- 
tional influence or control; in these 
respects it is similar to such other 
Baptist-founded institutions as the 
University of Chicago, Rochester 
University, Brown University, and 
Vassar College. Twenty years ago, 
eight different degrees were listed 
as possible of attainment, now the 
Bachelor of Arts degree uses all its 
energies and resources. 

There are three definite principles 
of organization: First, an institution 
should be so organized that every 
need shall be adequately and efh- 
ciently supplied, and that with the 
least expenditure of effort and money. 
Second, each function should be 
definitely assigned to an officer or 
group, and not only should this unit 
be held responsible for the proper 
performance of the assigned task, but 
the task should be so definite that 
there shall be no overlapping in 
function and no interference from any 
source whatever. Third, there should 
be a complete gradation of authority 
and responsibility from the highest 
officer to the lowest. Of course, there 
is no such thing as_ responsibility 
without corresponding authority. The 
plan is diagramed in Figure 1. 


HE Colgate Board of Trustees 
consists of twenty-seven mem- 
bers and is self-perpetuating. It has 


two regular meetings a year, one at 
Hamilton at commencement in June, 
and the other in New York in Jan- 
uary. Special meetings are provided 
for but never called. Three persons, 
not members of the Board, attend its 
meetings, namely, the president and 
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the treasurer of the University, and the 
secretary of the Board. Much of its 
work is done by committees, except 
that the executive committee prac- 
tically never meets. 

The executive officers of the College 
are the president, treasurer, deans, 
registrar, and librarian, each of whom 
devotes his full time to administrative 
work and does no teaching. In addi- 
tion there are such minor executives 
as bursar, director of publicity, and 
director of placement, some of whom 
divide their time between admin- 
istrative work and teaching. 

The treasurer is not only treasurer 
of the Board, but business manager 
of the institution, and, as such, is 
responsible to the president. While 
all the assets of the University are 
under his care, the investing is done 
by the finance committee of the 
Board. He is responsible for the 
business office on the campus, and 
for the bursar who is in direct charge 
of its staff. The treasurer also super- 
vises the matrons of the dormitories, 
the steward of the dining-hall, and 
the maintenance department which 
cares for buildings and grounds. His 
total staff consists of sixty-two per- 
sons. All bills must be approved by 
the treasurer and the president. 
With an annual budget of nearly 
$800,000, this may seem to be a 
needless detail for the president, but 
there is no way in which an executive 
officer can so accurately test the activ- 
ities of an institution as by examining 
the bills. It might be added that 
not for eighteen years has there been a 
deficit or has there been a salary cut. 

There are two deans: the dean 
of students, and the associate dean 
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ADMINITRATION OF A COLLEGE 


of students. The latter is also 
director of admissions. In general, 
the dean is responsible for the two 
upper classes, and the associate dean 
for the two lower classes. The dean 
has full authority concerning all mat- 
ters connected with students, such as 
delinquencies, suspensions, cuts, social 
affairs, and student organizations. 
There is no dean of the faculty. 
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he has a limited number of depart- 
ments under him, of which he usually 
directly heads the one in which he 
teaches; and he supervises the pro- 
gram of every student in his school. 
His intimate connection with the 
members of his staff and with his 
students is very helpful. The heads 
of the departments included in his © 
school are directly responsible to him 
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For convenience in administering 
the Colgate Plan, the curriculum is 
divided into seven schools or divisions. 
They are, Physical Sciences, Bio- 
logical Sciences, Social Sciences, 
Philosophy and Religion, Fine Arts, 
Languages, and Athletics and Physical 
Education. Instead of a dean of the 
faculty, the organization provides for 
a director of each school. The advan- 
tage is obvious: the director supervises 
a restricted group of courses, the 
material of which is familiar to him; 


in such matters as curriculum, budget, 
and personnel. He is responsible to 
the president for that school, and any 
criticism of the school is directed to 
him, he, in turn, taking up the matter 
with the head of the department 
concerned. The director of the school 
is responsible for the engaging and 
dismissal of all teachers in his school, 
but that responsibility is discharged 
in collaboration with and under the 
advice of the head of the department 
concerned; he consults the president 
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also. The only persons the president 
is directly responsible for engaging are 
the executive officers and the heads 
of the schools. 


HERE is probably no staff in 

any college of the country which 
does so much executive work as the 
Colgate staff, or any staff which 
does it better. In this it does not 
function as a faculty but as a series 
of committees. The committees are 
appointed by the president. He 
chooses the chairman and then asks 
him to suggest his own committee. 
Every committee is given a specific 
task to perform and is appointed with 
power. The committee reports to 
noone. Some committees issue occa- 
sional reports for the information of 
the faculty. Naturally the president 
is interested in the work of the 
committees and if he or any member 
of the faculty has any criticism or 
suggestion, he makes it to the chair- 
man. If the committee does not 
function well the matter is investi- 
gated and, if necessary, next year 
there is a new chairman. The only 
committee which regularly reports 
to the faculty is the committee on 
honorary degrees. 

What, then, happens to that time- 
honored waster of time, the faculty 
meeting? Well, we have three of 
them scheduled annually. Of course, 
there are faculty meetings for dis- 
cussing educational matters and for 
social purposes, but you do not see 
the humiliating spectacle of a faculty 
committee, after weeks of work, 


reporting to a faculty and having 
some member who knows nothing 
about the subject objecting to every 
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recommendation or ranting on every 
detail. The committee members are 
not errand boys of the faculty, but 
self-respecting, efficient men with a 
serious responsibility which they dis- 
charge most faithfully. Some of these 
committees have made outstanding 
contributions to the University and 
to education in general. Naturally, 
no major changes are made in the 
curriculum or in the organization 
without the full discussion and 
approval of the faculty. 

Occasionally, an unofficial general 
council meets for two or three hours 
some evening at the home of the 
president. It consists of the execu- 
tive officers, the directors of schools, 
the chairmen of important com- 
mittees, and two others representing 
the faculty as a whole—about fifteen 
altogether. The meeting is strictly 
informal, anyone may bring up for 
discussion any item which may be 
causing conflict or uncertainty, as 
well as any new suggestion. The 
matter is fully discussed, no vote is 
ever taken, but the person most 
directly involved has the viewpoint 
of all present who have anything to 
suggest. Nothing is finally disposed 
of except the refreshments. 

Sometimes the question arises as to 
how the faculty members like this: 
I am sure they like it. They no 
longer waste their time on weekly 
faculty meetings, they are given a 
specific task, with definite respon- 
sibility, and one worth their doing— 
that appeals to any real man. No 
faculty could show a finer spirit: 
in comparison with some other facul- 
ties, they compensate in co-operation 
for what they lack in jealousies. 
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Once upon a time, one of them, 
not very strong, went to a meeting 
somewhere and came back with the 
secondhand idea, which someone had 
palmed off on him, that the faculty 
members should take over the presi- 
dent’s duties. He was really inflamed 
with the notion. The president did 
not object; in fact, he welcomed the 
suggestion. He explained that the 
most pressing duty he had at that 
time was to raise $200,000 for a 
certain purpose, and if anyone would 
do that for him he would be, not only 
willing but delighted. In addition, 
he pointed out, that if his work were 
taken over, that would give him time 
to visit one or two classrooms and 
inspect the quality of the teaching, 
something he had long wanted to 
do. The enthusiasm subsided. 


N SOME institutions the athletic 

affairs cause considerable trouble, 
especially on the part of certain 
groups. It is sometimes difficult to 
satisfy the trustees, the faculty, and 
the alumni at one and the same 
time. Well, nothing can be expected 
to be perfect, but the Colgate Athletic 
Council functions extremely well. 
This Athletic Council, which is a dis- 
tinct organization, consists of eleven 
members, three from the board of 
trustees, three from the faculty, four 
from the Alumni Corporation, and 
the graduate manager. The only 
criticism of this plan is the inclusion 
of the graduate manager. Fortu- 
nately, this is a distinct asset at 
Colgate, but on general principles a 
salaried officer should not be a mem- 
ber of the board which determines 
his salary. This composition of the 
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Council provides, however, for the 
representation of the divergent ele- 
ments which are most interested, most 
responsible, and most critical. 

The Colgate University Alumni 
Corporation is a separate and distinct 
organization, yet its interests and 
activities are closely co-ordinated 
with those of the College. 

The president’s office door is always 
open to receive any student or mem- 
ber of the staff; he is always ready to 
listen to any request, but never 
should he give an immediate decision 
if the matter involves anyone else 
who already has any responsibility 
for it. He answers, “I am glad you 
have taken this matter up with me, 
but, of course, I shall have to talk it 
over with Professor Blank, and you 
shall hear from him concerning it.” 
If any member of the staff has been 
given a responsibility, the president 
may have the power to supersede 
him, but it is obviously unwise to do 
so except in case of extreme necessity. 
Besides, it is hardly worth while to 
hire a dog and to do your own barking. 

The president is also available for 
any advice to officers or directors of 
schools or committee chairmen. This, 
however, is advice only, and advice is 
one of the things which it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. It 
usually means talking over the matter 
fully and giving any information 
based on a wide view of university 
conditions and policy, then saying, 
“Well, that is the way it looks to 
me, but you do as you think best; the 
responsibility is yours.” 

It is not fair for a president to say 
to a head of a department, “I have 
hired the men and laid out the pro- 
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gram. I shall hold you responsible 
for the success of the department.” 
Yet he can in all fairness say, “‘ You 
select the men and prepare the 
program, then if you cannot make a 
success of the department, I shall 
have to find someone who can.” 
Authority must be commensurate 
with responsibility. 

The president really has only one 
difficult and never-ending task, when 
his work is boiled down and sim- 
mered: he must prevent the forming 
of precedents—that is all. It is said 
that an elephant never forgets, that 
for one hundred years he retains 
experiences. An elephant’s memory 
is a mere sieve compared with a 
student’s or a professor’s. Is there a 
college president anywhere who has 
not heard, ““What led me to think 
this request would be granted is that 
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in the second semester of 1854, Profes- 
sor Doolittle was given this privilege?” 
Students are equally thoughtful, but 
just naturally do not think back so far, 

What is the president’s chief duty 
in an organization of this kind? 
Why, he is chief trouble clerk. 
Unfortunately, there is always enough 
trouble to keep him occupied. If it 
is not a trustee, or a director of a 
school, or a head of a department, or 
a professor, then it is the treasurer, or 
a dean, or the librarian, or a student, 
who keeps him supplied. If all these 
fail, he can always depend upon the 
alumni. However, with such an 
organization, and with the delegation 
of authority which this organization 
permits and demands, the president 
might be dead for six months without 
a student’s knowing it, unless a notice 
of it appeared in College Humor. 
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The Importance of a Well-Directed 
Course in Education 


By KENNETH IRVING BROWN 


The Inaugural Address of the President of Denison University 


Y THESIS is simple: the 
well-directed course of edu- 
cation must take into account 
two major emphases, two primary 
functions of contemporary education, 
which at times may appear to be in 
contradiction. Too often have we 
tried to make it either—or, when in 
our hearts we knew that not one or 
the other, but both had to be con- 
tained in any well-directed program. 
The simple thesis is this: An 
undergraduate college must be at the 
same time both a seat of learning and 
an Alma Mater. That is to say, that 
the university must serve a twofold 
function in our modern culture: a 
function intellectual and a function 
maternal. As a seat of learning it 
must provide for an association of 
student and scholar that shall give 
promise of producing educated men 
and women. As a seat of learning it 
must take measures for passing on 
the cultural and intellectual heritages 
of the ages. As a seat of learning it 
must stimulate the quest for learning 
and the hunger for understanding. 
But the college has a far more in- 
clusive duty, for as Alma Mater it 
must provide for the multiple needs 
of a human personality. 


There are times when these two 
functions of the institution appear to 
be in conflict, but that is only when 
the emphasis has become unwarrant- 
edly heavy on one or the other. 
Surely the success of any educational 
institution is dependent upon a proper 
balance between them and a just 
emphasis on both. 

First of all, if the University is to be 
a respected seat of learning, it must 
promote good teaching. That is a 
truism, but it is a truism sometimes 
tragically forgotten. That means men 
and women thoroughly trained not 
only in the processes of scholarship 
but in the art of teaching. “‘ Teaching 
must again stand as a great art—an 
art to be learned and loved.” I echo 
words of President Wriston of Brown 
who said recently, “Methods and 
techniques must become secondary to 
richness of personality, love of youth, 
and truth.”” Many a campus has its 
example of the man whose profes- 
sional success as scholar is assured but 
whose success as teacher is still 
unachieved. It seems to me, also, that 
we are woefully lacking in our tech- 
niques for guiding, encouraging, and 
improving the young college instructor 
as a teacher. It has been suggested 
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with point that every beginning 
teacher ought to be required to prove 
to a group of his colleagues that his 
teaching is producing good results. 
The function intellectual means men 
and women adequately paid so that 
they are free to give themselves to the 
primary task which is theirs, without 
undue worry for the concerns of 
decent existence. It also means men 
and women who combine a zest for 
inquiry with a fundamental sympathy 
for young life. No teacher can be a 
good teacher who fails to be stirred by 
the sight of a classroom crowded with 
college students, no matter how many 
times it occurs, no matter, also, 
whether the time of year be October 
or May. I should be sorry if any 
word of mine appeared to be derog- 
atory of research, either pure or 
impure. But I should like my words 
to be interpreted as meaning that in 
an undergraduate college of liberal 
arts, research should be secondary to 
the primary function of teaching. 
And also, I should like my words to be 
understood to mean that to the limit 
of my power I will attempt to place all 
the official recognitions which are at my 
disposal to be granted to faculty men 
and women on the evidence of strong, 
inspiring, invigorating teaching. 


HE intellectual standards of a 
campus community must be a 
continuing concern of any adminis- 
trator. No contribution which a 


college can make to its students— 
neither character nor social poise nor 
enduring friendships—can be an ade- 
quate substitute for the contribution 
of liberating learning, for a spirit of 
inquiry, for a zeal for fuller under- 
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standing. It is truth, the Master 
said, which should make us free. 

But I do believe, however, that 
there is danger lest those of us who 
are close to textbook ink and stuffed 
library shelves shall interpret the 
phrase “intellectual standards” in 
terms utterly pedantic. 

Intellectual achievements—those 
things for which we shear the sheep 
each June to clothe the campus 
wolves—are actually threefold in 
nature. Intellectual achievements in- 
clude, obviously, the mastery and the 
assimilation and the co-ordinating of 
blocks of factual and_ theoretical 
learning, some of it encyclopedic in 
nature. This is the material on which 
it is relatively easy to construct 
examinations: If true, put an X. 
Associate the name with the event. 

Intellectual achievement is that, 
but intellectual achievement is more 
than that. It is also the acquiring of 
appreciations: both the appreciation 
of scholarship, extremely important 
and sadly overlooked, and also those 
other consuming appreciations of life— 
art, music, literature. It is utter folly 
to think you can measure intellectual 
achievement in the course in literature 
solely by the true-false test. It is lots 
easier, however, to believe you can. 

And I should add a third concom- 
itant of intellectual achievement, a 
grasp of values. If you would measure 
intellectual achievements in mathe- 
matics, for example, you must test not 
only the student’s ability to handle 
complicated formulas, resembling 
nothing so much as the Rosetta Stone, 
but also you must seek answer to your 
question, “Has he learned the im- 
portance of accuracy and exactness?” 
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If you would test the student’s 

work in a course in Chaucer, you will 
examine him on the sources of the 
Canterbury Tales and the dates of 
Chaucer’s own life, but you will also 
seek to ascertain if the student has 
grasped some of Chaucer’s zest for 
living. You will want to know how 
deep his plummet has gone into the 
philosophy of those opening lines of 
the “Parlement of Foules,” lines I 
suspect written with the blood of 
Chaucer’s heart: 
The lyf so short, the craft so long to lerne 
Th’ assay so hard, so sharp the conquering. 
We have failed sometimes to see what 
we have called the intellectual virtues 
in their fullness as including, to be 
sure, the mastery of factual data, and 
also a high sense of appreciation and a 
grasp of fundamental values. 


Y thesis was that a university 

must be both a seat of learning 
and an Alma Mater. May I go back 
to my inaugural address of ten years 
ago, given at Hiram, to filch five 
words, which summarize as much as 
any five words can my own philosophy 
of education: “‘Not minds alone but 
men.”’ Denison’s job is to train not 
minds alone but men. 

There is, I take it, no such thing as 
education per se any more than there 
exists goodness per se. What you 
have in life are good men and good 
women. What you have are educated 
men and educated women. The col- 
lege has ‘“‘custodial and social and 
vocational duties” toward its students 
which it dare not neglect—nor dare it 
ever to allow these aspects to become 
the focus of attention. President 
Hutchins of the University of Chicago 
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has commented that “learning how to 
be clubby is not the highest learning 
that may be achieved in a university.’ 

Indeed it is not, and yet as Alma 
Mater, the college cannot afford to be 
unconcerned if her children on the 
campus, like the children of a larger 
world, are singularly lacking in the 
skill of living and working together. 

It is as Alma Mater that the college 
maintains its work for physical fitness, 
its social calendar, that record of our 
hectic comings and goings, its plans 
for vocational guidance. But there is, 
these days, in the heart of Alma 
Mater a deeper concern than for these 
aspects of campus life. 

A wise human mother desires above 
all things that her son shall be a good 
man. She would like him wise, but 
that is not essential; she would be 
happy to see him successful and pros- 
perous but they are not fundamental 
desires. Above all else she wants her 
son to be a man of integrity, a man of 
honor, a man of righteousness. 

And in this the College, our Alma 
Mater, shares the desire of the human 
mother. She wants her students to be 
upright men and women, living accord- 
ing to the highest ideals and standards 
which the world has come to know. 

The fallacy of the omnipotence 
of education is painfully evident 
on all sides. In cynicism some are 
saying that our public faith in educa- 
tion was misplaced. The _ wiser 
mouths, however, are saying that we 
were wrong in expecting an intellec- 
tualized system of education to mold 
both the minds and the hearts of men. 
And so contemporary education faces 
the irony of graduating and of count- 
ing among American alumni hundreds 
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of educated rascals and thousands of 
Bachelors of Arts who are utterly 
selfish and indifferent to human need. 
President Marts of Bucknell has 
reminded us that 


education as such has no power to save 
men and nations. Education as the agent 
of a moral and religious purpose in life has 
such a power. Old Thomas Carlyle put 
it this way: Can there be a more horrible 
object in existence than an eloquent man 
not speaking the truth? 


This is an issue which every college 
administrator must face. And it 
would seem to me that no problem of 
our contemporary campus life de- 
mands clearer or more forthright 
wisdom: How can the quest for learn- 
ing find companionship with a serious 
moral and religious purpose in living? 
Is it possible for education to train 
men not only in the skills of successful 
living but to quicken in them a sense 
of responsibility for life about them? 

In the uncertain years ahead there 
are many programs and experiments 
to which I should be happy to see 
Denison give its attention. But I 
think of them all, none to my mind is 
as important as this, the continuing 
concern of Alma Mater for the wise 
goodness of her children. How can 
that high ideal be reached? 
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This is not the place for a lengthy 
answer to this question, but there is 
an answer suggested in an official 
document of this University to which 
I call your attention. In 1913 the 
Denison trustees, under the leadership 
of the late Charles T. Lewis of Toledo, 
approved a Declaration which had for 
its intent the setting forth of the 
original purpose of Denison Univer- 
sity. Here is one paragraph: 


It was undoubtedly in the minds and 
hearts of the fathers of Denison University 
that this institution should be distinctly a 
Christian college designed to provide 
educated Christian men for the pews as 
well as the pulpit. The records of the 
University tell us that their labors and 
sacrifices were made because of their 
desire to see the University a real Christian 
institution. Indeed, that same thought 
has been in the minds of its friends during 
its entire history, but a Christian college 
is not made by a declaration, or by 
putting some obtrusive form in the cur- 
riculum. It is made, if made at all, by the 
teaching and the teachers of the College 
and neither alone can accomplish it. 


And yet the college as Alma Mater 


dare not fail to press on for the 
attainment of this high goal. So to 


fail would be to betray our heritage. 


The lyf so short, the craft so long to lerne 
Th’ assay so hard, so sharp the conquering. 
[Vol. XII, No. 5] 
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The Fine Arts and the Good 
Economic Life 


By J. W. GRIMES 


A Realistic Interpretation of the Function of Fine Arts in the University 


ANY professions have had a 

more or less uninterrupted 

development up to the pres- 
ent time. If a student sets out to 
become an engineer, or a lawyer, or 
doctor, there is a relatively clear-cut 
path before him which will lead into 
job opportunities within a definitely 
circumscribed area. He can know 
what he is preparing himself for and 
to a degree understand the kind of 
opportunities and recompenses he 
may expect, but this is not true for 
the fine arts. The normal course of 
professional development in the arts 
was from many causes decisively 
arrested in the nineteenth century. 
Yet art education goes ahead, blindly 
oblivious to this fact, as if it were 
preparing young folks for a good 
economic life. 

There are values in art education 
aside from those specifically related 
to making a living. We are renewed 
and re-created through an art experi- 
ence, our emotions find an outlet, we 
see our environment in new aspects, 
and we are drawn into closer relation- 
ships with our fellow men. The arts 
have important contributions to make 
to general education: they enliven 
subject-matter, they develop creative 


attitudes toward experience, and they 
bring young minds into contact with 
man’s cultural past. This is gen- 
erally recognized, and by and large, 
higher education is doing an increas- 
ingly effective job in giving art 
opportunities to young people on a 
cultural basis. But higher education 
has gone further—it has offered voca- 
tional training in the arts, training 
persumably leading its graduates to 
some kind of economic stability in the 
art field. Has it assumed the respon- 
sibilities concurrent with the under- 
taking of that job? 

We can see values in organizing 
an art department on the basis 
suggested by Mr. Pepper, assuming 
“that we do not have to think about 
the pressures . . . for practicality 
from young people who will have to 
make a living.’ The trouble is, at 
least here in Ohio, that most of our 
young people are concerned about 
achieving some sort of economic 
security. This may be considered 
foolish of them, and perhaps we art 
teachers should gather together and 
censure George Biddle for asking in 
Harper’s the question, “Can Artists 
Make a Living?” and for publishing 

1 Parnassus, X11 (October, 1940), pp. 14-15, 34-35: 
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his outrageous set of figures revealing 
average annual incomes from art sales 
for the best locally known exhibition 
artists residing in four of our largest 
and wealthiest cities away from the 
eastern seaboard: Cleveland, $72; 
Pittsburgh, $295; Chicago, $165; and 
San Francisco, $510.2 

Not that we question his figures; we 
find them surprisingly high. Rather, 
what pernicious effect may they have 
on our students preoccupied with 
“aesthetic values”? What difficult 
questions may they not be stimulated 
to ask; what curriculum changes 
might not then have to be con- 
sidered! We could, of course, fall 
back on the notion that the artist 
must starve in a garret or somewhere 
else before he can possibly achieve 
the higher realms of artistic expres- 
sion, and we could tell the student 
that he should welcome the privilege 
of getting along on two or three 
hundred dollars a year. But Mr. 
Biddle’s timely figures are for exhi- 
bition artists of some maturity and 
professional success, not for young 
graduates of art departments in our 
colleges and universities. Shall we 
suggest that they welcome the oppor- 
tunity of getting along on $50 a 
year or less? 

It can be safely assumed that the 
artists questioned by Mr. Biddle are 
supplementing their incomes from 
sales of art work by some other 
means. There are two alternatives: 
either they work at occupations more 
or less related to their major activity 
as artists, or they are supported by 
philanthropy, charity, or private 


*LXXXI (September, 1940), pp. 399-400. 
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income. Either we should face this 
realistically and give young artists 
training in methods of securing money 
without working for it, or we should 
aid them in attaining economically 
valuable skills related to their inter- 
ests and abilities at the same time 
they are developing as creative artists. 


HAT the artist must meet and 

resolve difficulties in his environ- 
ment, just as others do, is accepted as 
natural and good by him. But that 
he should be faced with unsurmount- 
able difficulties is another concern. 
As fine-arts students we used to argue 
this point with the architects. You 
people, we would say, receive training 
in a profession for which there is, 
when you graduate from school, a 
ready-made situation into which to 
go. Architectural offices need young 
draftsmen. You are sure, if you 
excel to any degree at all in archi- 
tectural skills, that there will be a 
number of clearly defined, objective 
situations which have need for your 
services. There are apprentice jobs 
in your profession. While, on the 
other hand, we painters can paint and 
draw, maybe we have some training 
in design, but on graduating we are 
apt to hunt for work in as diverse 
situations as the lamp-shade industry, 
education, merchandising, or indus- 
trial design. In other words, we are 
going to have to find places where art 
is used in connection with something 
else.. True, the diversity is endless, 
but at the same time the situation is 


obscure. What are these various 
opportunities, how stable is the 
employment, what kinds of skills 
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are required, what are the working 
conditions, what is the recompense, 
what are the opportunities for ad- 
vancement? And, finally, how do 
we know which kind of opportunity 
would serve us best? Do we have to 
start the difficult and time-consuming 
job of professional orientation after 
we graduate from college? 

The attitude of some institutions 
seems to be that, “All this job 
business is not our responsibility. 
We cannot do everything.” And the 
time-honored, academic art curricu- 
lum with its generous watering of 
selections from the college of arts 
and sciences persists, being founded 
neither on an understanding of the 
needs of young people in the world as 
it is today, nor on an understanding 
of the vocational situation in the fine 
arts which young people are going to 
have to meet. Blind to the nature 
of the jobs it is preparing its students 
for, and unaware of their abilities 
and needs for these unknown jobs, 
higher education in the arts gaily 
dances down a path that can only 
lead to its destruction. As the stu- 
dent is also unaware of these matters, 
the situation is not of the best. If 
higher education is to continue to 
offer vocational training in the fine 
arts, the long-needed study of such 
basic problems as are suggested in the 
following items cannot be deferred: 


1.A survey of vocational opportunities 
for artists in contemporary society. 

2.A survey of artists now employed in 
business, industry, and elsewhere to 
determine their economic status; their 
preparation for the jobs they are 
holding; factors in their skills and 
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personalities which make for success in 
their jobs; the life satisfactions that are 
afforded by their positions; the draw- 
backs to their type of work, and so forth. 

3-A survey of employers’ ideas of the 
qualifications for specific positions. On 
what basis are artists employed? What 
skills are needed? What personality 
factors? What kind of training would 
best suit an applicant for a position? 

4. A study of abilities and their relation- 
ship to job requirements throughout 
the field; the problem of counseling the 
art major can only be successfully 
undertaken when we develop some 
measures of ability and interest in 
relationship to the vocational fields. 

5. A study of business and industry in the 
light of possible contributions of artists 
not now recognized or utilized. 

6. An evaluative study of present offerings 
in the fine arts in many institutions. 
7.A study of the results obtained by 
those institutions offering school train- 

ing and actual work concurrently. 


IVEN these data, however, 

assuming that we know some- 
thing about vocational opportunities 
possible for the individual who wants 
to be an artist but who must at the 
same time make a living, we are still 
faced with difficult and unsolved 
problems. On what basis should we 
counsel a student to develop along 
with his creative activity, skills in 
mechanical arts, or teaching, or adver- 
tising, or fashion illustrating, or copy 
writing? How can we help him to 
discover where he will best fit, where 
he will find the greatest life satis- 
factions and opportunities? In order 
to establish a basis for discussion and 
experiment, the following categories 
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of individuals and of vocational fields 

are suggested: 
Categories 

Those interested in learning 

in connection with ideas— 

Archaeology, museum 

work, historical research, 

physical research, teach- 

See eee Languages, his- 
tory, literature, 
philosophy, 
aesthetics 

Those interested in people 
in connection with ideas— 

Advertising, illustration, 

fashions, comics, animated 

cartoons, teaching art... Psychology, social 
sciences, contem- 
porary life, short- 
story and novel 
writing, dramatics 

Those interested in things 
in connection with ideas— 

Architecture, interior dec- 

oration, industrial de- 

sign, ceramics, teaching 

BIE. ccsicdic ces ccc sss CGR, Giscrip- 
tive geometry, 
mechanical draw- 
ing, mathematics 


The scheme is presented as a working 
hypothesis. That these divisions are 
not absolute is, of course, evident— 
some items overlap, some are inter- 
changeable. 

While, in the final analysis, the 
artist is a complex of these three 
categories, we do find that individuals 
in conducting their lives tend to 
emphasize one or the other, or various 
quantitative combinations of these 
three items. Take the example of a 
boy who wants to be an artist but is 
also preparing to teach. In a confer- 


Major Interests Other 
than Fine Arts 


ence with him, you discover that he 
is not particularly interested in people 
and dislikes working with children. 
In high school he liked social sciences 
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the least and physical sciences the 
best. He is shy in a group of people 
and says he will quit college if he has 
to take public speaking. Well, it 
does not require much insight to 
realize that this boy, if he ever gets a 
teaching job, will be exceedingly 
unhappy in it. Unless, of course, he 
realizes gaps in his make-up as far as 
being a teacher is concerned and does 
something about them. On the other 
hand, if we knew more about the 
opportunities in vocational fields and 
if we knew more about the boy, we 
might further aid him in thinking 
through his problem, and we might 
help him to discover other outlets 
for his vocational life more consistent 
with his interests and abilities. 
What is suggested is that the boy 
might better prepare himself for the 
cluster of opportunities which require 
mechanical skill and interest. He 
might be encouraged to take mechan- 
ical drawing, to become proficient in 
lettering, to look into the possibilities 
of industrial design, or some other 
similar area. The debatable question 
of just how far he should go in 
preparation for a specific industry 
cannot be taken up in this paper; 
however, we believe that the question 
can only be solved individually. 


HAT is the place of art in a 

college or university program? 
Do we have any right to prepare 
young people to become sculptors 
and painters? Should we organize 
ourselves to prepare young people to 
be the best artists they can be and at 
the same time assist them in develop- 
ing skills and understandings useful 

[Continued on page 290] 
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A Composition Perspective 


By WILLIAM I. PAINTER 


Improvement of Students’ English Usage Dependent upon 
Institutional Co-operation 


OLLEGE English composition 

in the past few years seems to 

have suffered a great deal from 
a lack of conviction on the part of 
many regarding its place in the college 
curriculum, as well as its aims, meth- 
ods of presentation, and administra- 
tion. Students, college and university 
administrative authorities, and even 
many staff members of English depart- 
ments all share in contributing to a 
lack of effectiveness in improving the 
ability of students to write in such a 
manner and with such a degree of 
accuracy and preciseness as will be 
most advantageous to them in after- 
school life. A large number of individ- 
uals in all groups concerned fail to 
produce the best results obtainable 
because of a failure in viewing the 
complex problem from a_ proper 
perspective. 

The students, of course, more than 
either of the other groups con- 
cerned, can be excused for forming a 
biased point of view. The majority of 
Freshmen feel that they have learned 
enough about writing to meet the 
demands that will be made upon 
them in the future. Their general 
attitude is that it is adequate if they 
can write so that they can be under- 
stood. They are not yet sufficiently 


mature and experienced to see that in 
most business and professional activ- 
ities it is not enough to write merely 
so that they can be understood in the 
broad sense of the term. They must 
be guided and led to see that success 
or failure in life demands more often 
that they should write and speak so 
that they cannot be misunderstood. 
Clearness and exactness are demanded 
just as much as is creative imagination. 

Students fail to recognize the need 
for the application of universally set 
standards of accuracy in their writing 
because of the stress put in composi- 
tion classes upon what is called 
creative writing. They are asked to 
write according to pure types, which 
are rarely found in printed form, and 
are led to think that they are expected 
to attempt the production of liter- 
ature of universal appeal—literature 
which will live down through the ages. 
They then, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, attempt to imitate styles and 
forms of expression found in the 
literature they read. In this imitation 
they frequently use a license of free- 
dom from commonly accepted form, in 
the most inappropriate places. They 
exercise free usage without knowing 
the difference between this and that 
which is generally considered to be 
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correct, and without recognizing that 
departure from generally established 
standards of usage is desirable only 
when it serves a better purpose, such 
as in the portrayal of local color. 
Although creative thinking should be 
stressed, the emphasis on knowledge, 
accuracy, and sensitiveness to correct 
form should not be minimized. In his 
business or profession the student 
will have great need, as a rule, 
for exactness., 

College teachers of English, further, 
must cease to expect students to 
think without information, and they 
must cease to consider all students 
who cannot express themselves well on 
conventional or literary topics as 
intellectually dull. Too often the 
teacher is as weak as the student and 
probably would be at as great a loss 
regarding what to write about some 
topics with which the student is 
familiar as is the student about the 
topics assigned to him. If the average 
student is to exercise his imagination 
and at the same time to feel that he is 
getting value received, he must be 
encouraged to write on topics either in 
the realm of his experience or in that 
of his leisure or vocational interest. If 
he does not have a store of information 
regarding the topic or if he is not 
conscious of having it, then this body 
of information or the consciousness of 
possessing it must be supplied before 
we can expect a creative product. 


OLLEGE and university admin- 
istrative authorities are not easily 
excused for the haphazard way in 
which freshman English composition 
is conducted. Unfortunately an un- 
wieldly tutorial system has developed 
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in the English departments of many 
of our larger institutions. This system 
has grown partly out of a desire to 
save money in handling a large mass 
of Freshmen, partly out of the desire 
of older professors to have a sufficient 
number of students to maintain their 
graduate classes in literature, and 
partly out of a lack of interest of col- 
lege English instructors in the Fresh- 
men and a dislike on the part of these 
instructors toward devoting time to 
marking themes which might be used 
for personal pleasure, in reading or in 
research which may or may not be 
significant. 

For one or more of these reasons, in 
some institutions often a thousand or 
more Freshmen are taught English 
by part-time assistants, whose chief 
interest is their own graduate work in 
literature and the securing of a little 
subsidy for pursuing that work. The 
goal of each is to prepare to teach 
literature and to leave the composition 
field as soon as possible. Very few 
would think of preparing to devote a 
life to the study and teaching of 
written English usage, and they can- 
not be blamed so long as the subject 
is relegated to such an inferior posi- 
tion in the college curriculum that to 
pursue it would mean that they would 
be doomed to a rank of no more 
than that of instructor and would 
be considered as only dull drudges 
professionally. 

Often nearly half of these teaching 
assistants are less adequately qualified 
than the teachers whom the students 
have had in secondary school. Fre- 
quently at the beginning of the school 
year they have had neither previ- 
ous teaching experience nor training. 
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There are so many of them under the 
general direction of a nominal head 
who spends only part of his time 
directing composition teaching that 
they have little or no supervision 
during their practice period. This lack 
of supervision, coupled with the fact 
that the teaching activity is only the 
secondary interest of such student 
teachers, certainly does not guarantee 
that the Freshmen will be given 
efficient service. 

If these inexperienced individuals 
are to be used to the best advantage, 
the majority of all composition classes 
should not be taught by them. The 
teaching assistant should be just 
what the name would literally imply. 
All students should be assigned to 
older and more experienced teachers 
who are interested chiefly in develop- 
ing accurate usage and in stimulating 
thinking. More classes or students 
should be assigned to these faculty 
members, and each member should 
then be given a student assistant 
who always attends the class with 
him, marks themes, and _ teaches 
occasionally. 

Many English teachers feel that 
student assistants cannot be depended 
upon to mark papers accurately. 
Think how much worse it is to place 
such assistants entirely in charge of 
classes, regardless of the number of 
degrees which they have in literature 
or of how well they themselves write 
from long cultivated habit and the 
subconscious sense of accuracy which 
has remained as a result of intensive 
study of usage in their earlier years. 
The work of the inexperienced teacher 
should be checked almost daily, not 
merely once or twice a semester. 
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Many college English professors 
seem to feel that the teaching of 
composition classes belongs to the 
apprentice and that it is beneath their 
dignity to devote much, if any, time to 
it. They also argue that the teaching 
of correct usage belongs in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools—that it is 
not of college level. It seems that 
those advancing this point of view 
could make no statement which is 
more inconsistent. Literature itself 
is taught in the elementary and sec- 
ondary school, yet there has been no 
objection to teaching it also in 
the college—even the same classics 
are often read. As long as scholars 
of grammar and rhetoric disagree 
on correctness of usage, there is cer- 
tainly enough in that field to occupy 
a portion of the time of the college 
Freshman. 

Yet college teachers of English, as 
well as of other subjects, lament the 
fact that the average Freshman, and 
many even more advanced students, 
cannot read with understanding and 
that they cannot write or speak so as 
to convey their ideas with any certain 
exactness. If this is true, then it 
seems appropriate that the students 
should be rendered conscious of the 
fact and should be given the oppor- 
tunity of removing this handicap 
under the tutelage of those who are 
making a profession of teaching cor- 
rect usage or who at least are not 
relegating it to a minor status among 
their interests. Inexperienced indi- 
viduals on the teaching staff may do 
at least as much harm here as they 
would in teaching literature classes, 
and probably more; their work does 
not have so much chance of being 
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corrected later by older staff members, 
since a large portion of the students 
do not take more advanced courses 
in English. 

It stands to reason then that 
the college English-composition staff 
should be elevated to a status com- 
parable to that of other divisions or 
departments of the institution in so 
far as training, experience, and rank 
are concerned. A well-trained staff 
with a definite program could do 
much toward improving the work of 
the students in fields aside from 
English. If qualified teachers in 
sufficient numbers are not available 
for this purpose, then they should be 
trained. If this point of view were 
once accepted, then there would be 
created a need for college majors in 
oral and written expression. Such a 
major should be just as valuable as a 
major in literature. The fruits of 
such a respect for the mother tongue 
in the curriculum would be that all 
students would be able to convey 
their thinking regarding their various 
fields of learning more clearly. The 
improved transmission of ideas would 
contribute toward general progress. 


NOTHER debatable point with 
A regard to the composition course 
is how best to impart such learning. 
In relation to this problem the writer 
conducted a brief study of the achieve- 
ment of college students of English 
composition. 

The first step in this study was to 
analyze and classify the errors made 
in more than two hundred freshman 
themes chosen at random. A list of 
the most common errors was formed 
and a set of test exercises, each con- 
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taining one of these errors, was 
constructed. These test items were 
further validated in terms of the 
agreement of recent handbooks regard- 
ing the errors. The student in taking 
the test was required both to identify 
the error and to make a satisfactory 
correction. 

The test was given to nearly five 
hundred college students divided into 
the following groups: Freshmen who 
had completed one semester of com- 
position; second-semester Sophomores 
who had completed two semesters of 
composition and three semesters of 
college work and were preparing to 
teach in elementary schools; Soph- 
omores who were just completing 
their third semester in composition; 
and second-semester Juniors and Sen- 
iors who had completed three semesters 
of composition and were preparing 
to teach in secondary schools. Dur- 
ing the year in which the study 
was made, emphasis was given to 
accurate English usage in the pro- 
fessional courses which both groups 
of prospective teachers were pursuing. 

The ogive curves in Figure 1 show 
the distribution of the scores made 
on the test by each group. They point 
out that the prospective elementary- 
school teachers who had completed 
only two semesters of composition, 
but who had benefited from a stressing 
of English usage in their professional 
courses, were able to recognize and 
correct technical errors nearly as well 
as those who had just completed three 
semesters of composition. In fact, the 
lower 50 per cent of the elementary- 
school group showed on the whole a 
better rating than a similar division 
of the other Sophomore group. These 
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curves also show that the teacher 
group of the junior and of the senior 
high school was on the whole entirely 
superior to each of the other groups. 

Since on the entrance examinations 
those preparing to be elementary- 
school teachers do not seem to 
be above average in English usage, it 
seems safe to conclude that at least 
equally desirable improvement in 
usage may be brought about by 
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Fic. 1. Ogive curve for scores made by 
groups of students on the English Usage 
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emphasizing its importance in other 
college courses, for example, by re- 
quiring students to complete a third 
course in the composition division of 
the English department. This con- 
clusion seems even more probable 
when we observe that those who are 
preparing to teach in the various 
high-school subject fields, and have 
completed three semesters of compo- 
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sition and from five to seven semesters 
of college work, ranked higher in usage 
than either the elementary-school 
teacher group with two semesters of 
composition credit or the Sophomores 
at random who had completed three 
semesters of composition. It seems 
quite probable that the growth in 
mastery of the English language in 
the high-school teacher group can 
also be credited largely to the stressing 
of its importance in other courses. 
The additional amount of reading 
completed by Juniors and Seniors no 
doubt was also a contributing factor. 


T WAS impossible for the writer 

to conduct this study as a controlled 
experiment; consequently, further 
study of the problem should be made 
before positive conclusions can be 
drawn. Tentatively, it seems that the 
present program for English composi- 
tion at the college level might well be 
modified; that beyond a brief inten- 
sive course in fundamentals with their 
direct application in writing a greater 
improvement in English usage might 
be brought about by emphasizing the 
importance of correct writing and 
speaking in all college work rather 
than by additional courses in compo- 
sition. So long as composition remains 
as something apart from the require- 
ments in other courses, a large number 
of the students will fail to recognize 
the importance of correct speaking 
and writing; thus much of the instruc- 
tion imparted in composition classes 
falls on deaf ears. It seems logical to 
conclude that every higher educa- 
tional institution should organize its 
program so that there is a definite 
correlation of correct English usage 
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and the work in all other college 
courses. There should be a positive 
co-operation between a competent, 
professional composition staff and the 
remaining faculty members of each 
institution, such as a few schools are 
now attempting. 

Only when such a program has 
been established in institutions of 
higher learning will there be a min- 
imum of wasted effort on the part of 
composition-staff members and stu- 
dents. A poorly trained, low-salaried 
staff whose members have only a 
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minor interest in the subject which 
they are teaching and who are using 
the experience only as a stepping- 
stone toward becoming teachers of 
literature or of some other field is in 
the long run expensive. A more 
intensive program and a continued 
faculty co-operative service carried 
out by professional composition teach- 
ers who may look forward to equal 
recognition for efficient service as may 
other staff members, alone, can bring 
about a standard of achievement in 
this field worthy of college credit. 


[Vol. XII, No. 5] 














Toward a New Synthesis 


By PAUL P. BUSHNELL 


The Story of an Experiment in College Instruction 


HE educational world, in com- 

mon with all others of man’s 
universe, has been witnessing 

the crumbling of long-established sys- 
tems and syntheses. The forging of 
new ones suited to a complex and 
harassed age is a task of utmost 
urgency. It is one which will require 
the most comprehensive and _har- 
monious integration of relevant scien- 
tific knowledge, personal and social 
insights, and enlightened democratic 
idealism—the whole informed by a 
devastating common sense. Whether 
or not higher education is yet ready 
for such boldly reconstructive moves 
on a grand scale, there can be no 
doubt of its need for exploratory 
attempts in limited, accessible areas. 
The experiment to be described is 
one such attempt. It is not offered 
as either a broadly applicable or 
highly developed modern synthesis. 
Rather, is it an example of what is 
likely to happen when an instructor 
sets himself the task of making his 
courses increasingly represent the 
best that he knows, thinks, believes, 
and suspects concerning teaching and 
learning. As such the experiment 
will naturally and rightly be viewed 
by some persons with reserve, if not 
with alarm. The program is being 
carried out in courses in secondary 


education at the College of Wooster. 
The experimental program was first 
put into effect in November, 1938, 
(mid-semester), and has since been 
employed in all of the writer’s courses.’ 
Classes have numbered from twelve 
to thirty-seven, averaging about 
twenty-five. The first section of this 
report of progress will describe those 
procedures which have been developed 
to the point of relative stability, and 
the second those to which experiment 
is now mainly directed. 

About the second week groups 
are formed in each course by the 
instructor. Personal data secured at 
the first meeting help make the 
groups reasonably homogeneous. The 
plan of grouping together those with 
similar preparation, background, or 
interests has proved effective in most 
classes. The groups have varied in 
size from four to seven. The latter 
group was too large, by the members’ 
testimony, although under favorable 
conditions of congeniality it might 
have succeeded. Four or five seems 
to be an ideal working number. How- 
ever, the small group is affected more 
by student absences or the occa- 
sional student who is not a co- 


1]t has been used twice in Principles of Teaching, 
School Management, Educational Sociology, The 
Teaching of English, and The Teaching of the Social 
Studies, and once in Orientation in Education. 
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operative member. Groups of five 
or six are therefore preferred, the 
former where fixed classroom chairs 
must be used with an extra one 
provided for the chairman. Most 
meetings are held during the class 
hour and consume half or more of the 
time of the entire course. A tentative 
advance schedule designates some 
periods for classwork, about an equal 
number for group work, and the 
remainder, about a third, for a 
divided program. Several groups 
usually meet simultaneously in the 
main classroom, but near-by vacant 
rooms are utilized as available. 

Group activities are of several 
types. Control over them is exerted 
by the instructor only through sug- 
gestions offered to chairmen or to the 
group in his frequent informal visits. 
The chief group techniques are free 
discussion and individual reports on 
assigned and supplementary readings, 
the latter drawn largely from period- 
icals. The resulting exchange of 
knowledge, opinion, viewpoints, and 
experience appears to facilitate a 
greater functional mastery of subject- 
matter, the enlargement and clarifica- 
tion of ideas, and the growth of 
professional attitudes. Questions for 
group discussion are often proposed 
by the instructor. 

A general requirement is that each 
group present before the class at least 
one project in the nature of a panel 
discussion or a dramatization, such 
as of a school-board or faculty meet- 
ing. Preparation for these profitable 
and popular projects is made for the 
most part in extra meetings. A large 


variety of miscellaneous group activi- 
ties, many of them worthy of more 
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frequent use, includes test preparation, 
quiz construction, correspondence to 
secure special information or publica- 
tions, planning trips, proposing ques- 
tions for class consideration or for a 
lecture, the sharing by members of 
relevant material acquired in other 
courses, and critical examination of 
such things as high-school workbooks, 
textbooks, record blanks, and tests. 
Groups sometimes call extra meetings 
for these purposes. 

The instructional method used in 
meetings of the entire class has 
evolved in the direction of more 
general discussion of basic integrating 
questions, the presentation by the 
instructor of concise reviews or sum- 
maries of current educational events, 
and the introduction of new units. 
Courses are organized into three or 
four main divisions, each terminating 
inatest. The required and suggested 
work for each division is given in 
advance, but great freedom is allowed 
the groups in the rate and regularity 
of their progress. 

To carry out the principle of 
making tests more comprehensive 
and educative, and at the same time 
less nerve-wracking, the instructor 
announces a list of about eight broad 
questions or topics approximately 
ten days before each divisional test 
and final examination. These con- 
stitute the areas of emphasis in the 
course into which it is desired that 
the student integrate his information, 
thinking, experiences, and purposes 
for maximum utility in his future 
teaching. Some or all of the class 
period before the tests is given over 
to group meetings for discussion of 
the topics. The final examination 
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usually combines topics for the last 
division with several covering the 
course as a whole. The actual test 
is made by selecting two or three of 
the topics to be written upon in 
a thorough, well-organized fashion. 
This plan elicited much favorable 
and no unfavorable comment from 
the students in unsigned statements. 
The quality of the papers is naturally 
higher with this method, notably in 
English—no small boon. 
Objective-type quizzes are used at 
times but purely for instructional 
purposes. The writer has long used 
a device which once occurred to him 
and which is too obvious not to have 
occurred to others. A statement or 
question is read and after an appro- 
priate interval a signal is given 
whereupon the students raise their 
right hands to “‘vote” ¢rue or yes as 
the case may be, or the left to indicate 
the contrary. In this way class 
knowledge is gauged at once and 
discussion or exposition may be 
directed where most needed. Marks 
are based about 60 per cent upon 
tests and the remainder upon various 
individual and group activities. 


N CONTRAST to these develop- 

ments whose stability has been 
relatively well established, at least 
for the immediate future, there are a 
number of points still to be clarified. 
One of these concerns the group chair- 
manships. These were first rotated 
among the members, then were made 
appointive by the instructor, and at 
present are elective. Following a 
student’s suggestion, elections were 
held this current semester after 
two or three group meetings, during 
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which the members became better 
acquainted. The instructor served as 
teller for the ballots. This plan 
worked well, but there is still some 
question about sharing the office. 
Students the past semester voted a 
two-to-one preference for a permanent 
chairman. Many stated that since 
it takes a group some little time to 
become used to the plan and to work 
out an efficient modus operandi, a 
change is apt to be disruptive. Others 
felt that the experience of leadership 
is professionally valuable and should 
be shared by a larger number. The 
solution will probably lie in a mid- 
semester election, with a systematic 
plan to give all members some chance 
to share in the chairman’s duties. 

There is much uncertainty at 
present as to the desirability of having 
group secretaries to keep minutes and 
submit reports upon the work done. 
The plan has been tried, and a few 
interesting reports were secured which 
provide valuable evidence on the 
success of the whole program, as well 
as leads for future group activities. 
Opposed to it are considerations of a 
burdensome routine imposed perhaps 
unnecessarily, and the difficulty of 
equalizing the burden among the 
members of the group. In this, the 
position is unlike the chairmanship, 
which is accepted as an honor and 
an opportunity. Future experiment 
should show to what extent the 
advantage of the note-taking device, 
as a prod to a sluggish group, can 
be retained, while the disadvantages— 
a possibly dampening influence upon 
the informality and spontaneity of a 
lively one—are avoided. 

The original intention was that 
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the group chairmen should act as a 
sort of steering committee which 
would meet frequently to exchange 
ideas and experiences and also work 
with the instructor in planning the 
course. While such meetings have 
been held from time to time, they 
have tended to become, instead, 
occasions for clarifying the duties of 
chairmen and for discussing a variety 
of routine details. Much further 
effort will be devoted to realizing the 
original purpose. But perhaps the 
facts that so much opportunity is 
already given for planning within 
the group, that time for such meetings 
is hard to find, and that few stu- 
dents seem able to exert initiative 
in planning activities in a novel edu- 
cational situation, may make such a 
development unneeded or impossible. 


MAJOR possibility that has 
not yet been sufficiently explored 
is that of allowing and even stimu- 
lating groups to make large deviations 
from the program followed by the 
majority of the class. This practice 
would most naturally arise out of a 
common interest held by a group. 
The present program gives abundant 
opportunity for minor deviations 
and special emphases. But certain 
courses, educational sociology for 
instance, lend themselves to larger spe- 
cializations. The testing program is 
flexible enough to accommodate them, 
since substitutions of test topics may 
be allowed within the regular list. 
Special encouragement and sugges- 
tions from the instructor will also 
be required. 
The degree and nature of the 
instructor’s control over group activi- 
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ties will undoubtedly require con- 
siderable experimentation to work 
out satisfactorily. Ideally the tech- 
nique used should be adapted to 
each group’s pattern of characteristics, 
especially its initiative, energy, capaci- 
ties, and needs. So far all attention 
has been centered on constructing 
an effective general procedure. Little 
variation has been practiced from one 
group to another or even from one 
class to another. The strategy has 
been to provide a maximum of 
freedom and to tighten control only 
when evidence should prove it neces- 
sary. As might be expected, some 
groups have made excellent use of 
their freedom. The majority have 
responded well to the challenges and 
opportunities provided. A few have 
lagged. Student criticisms have often 
stressed the advisability of more 
direct guidance by the instructor, 
especially at the beginning of the 
course. An attempt was made during 
the current semester to meet this 
need by giving more specific assign- 
ments and suggestions. As experi- 
ence accamulates there will naturally 
be an increasing store of suggestions 
available for worth-while, appeal- 
ing activities. Probably greater care 
in forming the groups, or partial 
regrouping during the semester, will 
take care of the problem of any 
bunching together of the apathetic, 
the reticent, and the introverted. 
Separated, many of these respond 
excellently. 

The writer will restrict further 
personal testimony regarding the pro- 
gram to the one statement that even 
in its present incomplete form it has 
succeeded sufficiently to convince him 
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of the validity of the theoretical 
synthesis upon which it was based. 
It has been, emotionally at least, 
a vast improvement over previous 
procedures of the conventional type 
against which he had rebelled inwardly 
for some time—in print, once.? 


TUDENT testimony will be given 
in two forms: a signed report of 
group activities, and unsigned indi- 
vidual responses to requests for criti- 
cism and suggestions. The earlier 
unsigned papers nearly always ap- 
proved the plan in principle, but 
strongly advocated certain changes. 
These results came closest to par- 
alleling those reported by the few 
other investigators who have used 
some version of group organization. 
In each case known to the writer a 
small but not at all negligible 
minority was found which opposed 
the use of groups. While reliable 
data on this point were not obtained 
from all of the earlier classes, only 
two students have expressed oppo- 
sition to the plan in theory and 
practice. One of these admitted a 
bias toward the lecture method, and 
the other complained of a waste of 
time in group meetings. One student 
displayed enthusiasm in declaring 
that the plan should be used in all 
college courses. Progress is indicated 
by the fact that the papers from the 
classes of the past semester express 
approval more strongly than previous 
ones, making frequent use of such 
terms as “‘splendid” and “excellent.” 
The following is an excerpt from 
one group’s final report. 


_ ™The Unknowing Mind: Study in the Dynam- 
ics of Ignorance,” American Scholar, VII, pp. 287-95. 
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We spent much of our group time 
discussing those questions pertinent to 
the problems with which we expected 
to be faced when we found ourselves 
playing the réle of teacher in all serious- 
ness... .. One Saturday morning we 
worked the entire morning reading, 
planning, and correlating our material 
[preparing the group program]. It proved 
to be . . . also a discussion in which we 
forgot the fact that we were really 
studying. The interchange of ideas that 
morning tended to develop into a round- 
table discussion in which we considered 
more problems of the teaching of English 
than we were able to present in class. 
The following Sunday we met again for 
an hour and a half. . . . We filled in the 
outline which we had planned the day 
before. . . . We seriously considered all 
the unit plans and found that we our- 
selves felt that the author’s (Umstattd’s) 
plan was that plan which we could use 
to the greatest advantage. 

One of the most valuable contributions 
which we all alike gained from our reading 
was a new acquaintance with educational 
magazines which we had somewhat 
slighted before. It was interesting to 
note that besides carrying out that out- 
side reading suggested in class, some 
member of the group was always coming 
with a report on some interesting material 
pertinent to the successful teaching of 
English. 


The following are 
unsigned statements: 

“I think that there should be more 
time given to group work. Not only does 
the student obtain a better grasp on the 
subject he is studying, but he also has a 
chance in gaining self-confidence and 
leadership to some extent.” 

“T believe the Group Plan in this class 
is undoubtedly the most interesting way 
by which the class could be conducted.” 

“T personally have gained very much 


taken from 
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from the group work this year. It has 
been a well-published idea at all colleges 
that education material is dull. I do 
not find it that way. We had a most 
congenial group and an interchange of 
ideas helped me much in getting ideas 
for my own teaching. The group method 
has stimulated me in doing quite extensive 
outside reading. Through this course I 
have become better acquainted with 
educational magazines and I find myself 
waiting for the new copies to come in at 
the library. I enjoyed working on a 
group project. The material we used in 
our group method I intend to use in my 
own teaching.” 

“On the whole I derived a great deal 
of benefit from this plan and would like 
to see it carried on in this course and 
added to many others. A few more 
suggestions might be made as to topics 
and activities . . . so that the group is 
kept on its toes.” 

“This group method is a new one to 
me and one which I think works out very 
well. In a large class such as this many 
are too timid to speak out their ideas on 
topics under discussion, but in the groups 
these people are almost compelled to join 
in. If they don’t offer any information 
of their own free will, the chairman can 
point questions tothem. In these groups 
you can talk over things and bring in 
ideas that may seem trivial and unim- 
portant to you when in the large class- 
room. Thus, they make for more freedom 
of discussion and participation. The idea 
of having group programs is also inter- 
esting and gives each group something 
definite to work for. . . . The group is 
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a good place to discuss outside read- 
ing articles. The whole atmosphere of 
informality appeals to me.” 

“T think I benefited more from group 
work than by regular class and lectures, 
The panel discussions were very inter- 
esting and I think more would be helpful.” 

“T like the method used for tests very 
much—it makes for better organization.” 


An ideal synthesis of instructional 
method and class organization must 
take fully into account all relevant 
factors; students’ needs, course objec- 
tives, working conditions and equip- 
ment, and even the shortcomings of 
the instructor. There is no reason 
to suppose, therefore, that future 
efforts made in pursuit of this ideal in 
various institutions and subject fields 
will closely resemble the plan pre- 
sented here, which is itself susceptible 
of major changes. That some should 
do so seems almost inevitable. After 
all, the small, congenial group has 
given us the efficient working com- 
mittee, the effective home circle, and 
the most stimulating and satisfying 
medium for social and _ intellectual 
fellowship. And as J. G. Patrick has 
said in reporting a sociological study, 
“Intimate groups stand . . . as major 
instrumentalities through ‘which per- 
sonality is attained.” To this should 
be added a line from a recent Educa- 
tional Research Bulletin: “Students 
are a great undiscovered resource 
in education.” [Vol. XII, No. 5] 

















In Defense of Fraternities 


By CLARENCE E. DEAKINS 


The Fraternity as an Integral Part of the Educational Program 


HE fraternity should have 

an important place in the 

educational program of the 
college. It stands among the campus- 
created organizations a virtual giant, 
its strength for good unknown and its 
position on the campus recognized 
only as something to be tied down 
and regulated by punitive measures 
whenever the opportunity is pre- 
sented. No longer need it be con- 
sidered a necessary evil which is to 
be endured by the colleges as an 
organization that is antagonistic to 
the aims and objectives of the 
institution on whose campus it is 
located. 

The revitalization of the fraternity 
program is receiving the attention 
of the national officers of these 
organizations. College and fraternity 
relationships have been the theme 
of many recent meetings of the 
Interfraternity Conference which is 
composed of sixty-two national fra- 
ternities. One of the difficulties 
facing these men has been that of 
determining the aims and objectives 
of the various institutions. If the 
institutions, on whose campuses their 
chapters are located, do not accept 
the philosophy of education which 
considers the development of the 
whole individual as a part of its 
program, then the place of the 


fraternity in the educational program 
is not an important one. On the 
other hand, if educational institutions 
accept this broad view of education 
then the fraternities may function 
in a vital manner. 

The fraternities are taking concrete 
steps in their revitalization program; 
this is evidenced by the Fraternity 
Criteria which were adopted by the 
National Interfraternity Conference: 


We consider the fraternity responsible 
for a positive contribution to the primary 
functions of the colleges and universities, 
and therefore under an obligation to 
encourage the most complete personal 
development of its members, intellectual, 
physical, and social. Therefore we 
Declare, That the objectives and activi- 
ties of the fraternity should be in entire 
accord with the aims and purposes of the 
institutions at which it has chapters; © 

That the primary loyalty and respon- 
sibility of a student in his relations with 
his institution are to the institution, and 
that the association of any group of 
students as a chapter of a fraternity 
involves the definite responsibility of the 
group for the conduct of the individual; 

That the fraternity should promote 
conduct consistent with good morals and 
good taste; 

That the fraternity should create an 
atmosphere which will stimulate sub- 
stantial intellectual progress and superior 
intellectual achievement; 

That the fraternity should maintain 
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sanitary, safe, and wholesome physical 
conditions in the chapter house; 

That the fraternity should inculcate 
principles of sound business practice both 
in chapter finances and in the business 
relations of its members. 

These criteria should be applied in 
close co-operation with the administrative 
authorities of the institutions. Detailed 
methods of application will necessarily 
vary in accordance with local conditions. 
It is the purpose of the National Inter- 
fraternity Conference to offer detailed 
suggestions, after further study and 
investigation, regarding practical steps 
to make this co-operation effective.' 


Here and there men of vision are 
beginning to use the fraternity as an 
integral part of the college program 
of education. On such campuses 
fraternity membership is no longer 
considered a luxury which disqualifies 
a student for financial assistance from 
the college. Rather it is considered 
necessary to the development of the 
social possibilities of the individual 
as the classroom and laboratories are 
necessary for his intellectual develop- 
ment. They also conceive of the 
fraternity home as a place to develop 
libraries at the very elbow of the 
student, an opportunity for the stu- 
dent to live in an environment of 
good music, good art, and good 
manners. They envision in the fra- 
ternity home an opportunity to plant 
the seed of all those values which are 
the essence of good living. 

Many false impressions concerning 
fraternity scholarship have gained 
wide acceptance among college edu- 
cators and the public. Fraternity 
life has generally been conceded to 


'National Interfraternity Conference Year Book. 
1936. p. 4. 
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hinder good scholarship. Scientific 
studies have, in general, not supported 
this conclusion. Eurich studied the 
marks made by 2,817 students at the 
University of Maine for a period of 
eleven years. He came to the general 
conclusion that no essential difference 
was found to exist between the marks 
of the fraternity men and the non- 
fraternity men and that a fraternity 
environment did not affect the scho- 
lastic achievement of the average 
college student.2. Constance studied 
fraternity Freshmen at the University 
of Oregon and found that fraternity 
members scored about the same as 
nonmembers on the _ psychological 
examinations, had lower marks in 
high school, but on the average 
secured better marks in the Uni- 
versity. He concluded that _fra- 
ternities did exert an influence on 
their Freshmen, since they secured 
higher marks in proportion to their 
abilities as measured by test scores 
and high-school performance than 
did the nonfraternity Freshmen.* In 
the report of the scholarship com- 
mittee of the Interfraternity Confer- 
ence in 1936, Duerr reported that the 
fraternity averages were higher than 
the average of all men in 53 per cent 
of the institutions. In 1938 he 
reported that “for eight consecutive 
years the rating of fraternity men 
exceeded the combined index of non- 
fraternity men on almost all of the 


2Furich, Alvan C. “Relation of Achievement 
between College Fraternity and Non-fraternity 
Groups,” School and Society, XXVI (November 12, 
1927), Pp. 624-30. 

3Constance, Clifford L. “Greeks of the Cam- 
pus,” School and Society, XXX (September 21, 
1929), Pp. 209-14. 7 

‘Duerr, Alvan E. “Report of the Committee on 
Scholarship,” National Interfraternity Conference 
Year Book. 1936. pp. 126, 133. 
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campuses on which fraternities exist.” 
Walker, however, found that, “ frater- 
nity members who lived in the chap- 
ter homes were somewhat superior 
to the other members in initial char- 
acteristics, but the outside members 
excelled [those in] the chapter house on 
the measures of university success.’’6 

Poor scholarship is not inherent 
in the nature of a fraternity and 
should not be condoned; on the other 
hand, unusually high scholarship 
should not be expected since it is not 
in this area that the fraternity makes 
its chief contribution to the education 
of the student. The fraternity sys- 
tem should be severely criticized, 
however, whenever it operates to 
prevent a member from achieving 
the ultimate scholastic success of 
which he is capable. 


HE use of resident supervisors 

has been adopted by several 
fraternities in the effort to stimulate 
scholarship within the group. Young 
faculty members or graduate stu- 
dents, serving as resident supervisors, 
live in the chapter house and furnish 
an intellectual stimulant which can 
only be really effective if constantly 
applied. In several instances the 
national fraternity has paid the cost 
of a supervisor, with the exception 
of the room and board which was 
borne by the local chapter. There 
are many problems to be solved in 
the development of the resident- 
supervisor plan, but here and there 


5Duerr, Alvan E. “Report of Committee on 
Scholarship,” National Interfraternity Conference 
Year Book. 1938. pp. 133-36. 

SWalker, Ernest Timothy. “The Relation of 
the Housing of Students to Success in a Uni- 
versity.” 1934. pp. 67-69. A dissertation on 
file in the library of the University of Chicago. 
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a successful program testifies to the 
value of such an endeavor. The 
inability of the chapters to secure 
satisfactory advisers is at present 
the greatest deterrent to the plan. 
Where such a system is impossible, 
the use of a faculty adviser who is a 
nonresident has been found quite 
effective. The practice of inviting 
stimulating members of the faculty 
to a dinner followed by an informal 
discussion has been productive of 
increased intellectual interest where 
it has been regularly used. 

Thedevelopment of chapter libraries 
is encouraged by many of the 
national fraternities. Enthusiastic 
alumni often make valuable gifts of 
books to their chapters. This method 
of developing a library, however 
commendable it may be, does not 
give the active members the stimula- 
tion which comes from actually work- 
ing for and selecting the books which 
make up the fraternity library. A 
library is only of value if it is used, 
and the enthusiasm engendered in 
participating in its building is a 
good guaranty of its use. 

The bringing of good music into 
the chapter house is another enter- 
prise receiving considerable attention 
by certain chapters. The building of 
a music-record library alongside of a 
literary library cannot but create in 
the student an appreciation of good 
music. Sunday afternoon listening 
hours are being conducted in chapters 
having these record libraries. The 
voluntary attendance at these music 
hours is a testimony of their value. 

The opportunity to live in an 
atmosphere of good pictures is another 
phase of fraternity life which is just 
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now receiving attention on a few 
campuses. College curriculums have 
contained classes in art appreciation 
for many years, but it is only the 
exceptional man who enrolls in these 
courses. What a grand opportunity 
to create in the unsuspecting student 
an appreciation of good pictures by 
surrounding him with works of art 
in his college home. 

Artistic landscaping of the grounds 
around the fraternity home is another 
avenue by which the college student 
may be introduced to the beautiful 
which is round about him. In this 
area an opportunity presents itself to 
take the biology laboratory to the 
student and teach him a practical 
application of his studies in botany. 

In the areas of religion, ethics, and 
morals what better place is there 
than the fraternity home to inculcate 
in the students a philosophy of life 
which will send them out better pre- 
pared to meet the situations which 
will confront them as adults? In this 
atmosphere of culture, questionable 
morals and low tastes would not 
be comfortable. 

The physical development of the 
fraternity man is probably the one 
area which has been organized most 
fully on all campuses. The fireplace 
mantel is loaded with cups testifying 
to the physical prowess of the chapter 
members. Why not a few cups for 
excellence in music, artistic house 
arrangements, beautiful gardens, ex- 
cellence of libraries, and scholarship? 


HE fraternities are developing 
their programs. What is to be 
the part played by the colleges and 
universities in this most important 
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phase of education? The national 
officers of the fraternities have set 
their goals and have charted their 
courses. It is apparent that the time 
has now come for educators to take 
cognizance of this new concept of 
education and determine the direction 
of their programs. Many educational 
leaders recognize that much needs to 
be done and acknowledge that the 
fraternity is in a strategic position 
to serve as an important agent of 
education. President Wriston states 
that 

some national fraternities have made a 
serious effort to improve the scholarship 
of their chapters. They have been able 
to make significant advances in some 
institutions, but there are institutions 
wherein it is impossible to make any 
serious advance in fraternity scholarship. 
The intellectual atmosphere of those 
campuses is so detrimental to intellectual 
drive that even external stimulation and 
external pressure are unable to achieve 
anything. . . . Sometimes the situation 
is hopeless for the fraternity . .. the 
fraternities accept no one whom the 
college or the university does not admit. 
If colleges admit people who have no 
intellectual interest and very little intel- 
lectual capacity, they cannot look to the 
fraternity to perform a miracle and 
substitute what is not to be found in 
the original.’ 

One of the most serious indictments 
of our educational institutions was 
made recently by a leader of one of 
the national fraternities. Speaking 
before the Interfraternity Conference 
in 1938, Mr. Duerr said: 

Obtaining satisfactory scholastic results 
in a classroom, in the chapter, or in the 


T™Wriston, Henry M. “Address by President 
Henry M. Wriston,” National Interfraternity Con- 
ference Year Book. 1935. p. 174. 
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IN DEFENSE OF FRATERNITIES 


student body as a whole, depends alto- 
gether upon leadership. This leadership 
must be supplied by the college. ... 
Moreover, our colleges have taken infinite 
pains to organize the leisure of their 
student bodies on so elaborate a scale 
that academic contemplation has been 
all but blotted out. With this acceler- 
ation of speed, it is little wonder that the 
student, who thinks of life in terms of 
activity, has lost sight of his purpose in 
attending college. . . . since the college 
has been part of the overemphasis upon 
the activities, why blame the student, 
even though he be a fraternity man? If 
the college wants academic interest from 
its students, it must first restore an 
academic atmosphere to its campus.® 


In 1936 this same speaker had 
pointed out other deficiencies on our 
campuses which have made it hard 
for fraternity leaders to direct the 
chapters in approved channels. 


Scholarship is the business of the 
college, and its responsibility. . . . it is 
our responsibility to create such an 
atmosphere in the environment we furnish 
that men may utilize and enjoy to a 
maximum the privileges extended by the 
college. But the fraternity is not called 
on to convert its chapter houses into 
nurseries and tutoring schools which 
shall vitalize uninspired and ineffectual 
instruction. . . . much of the behaviour 
attributed to fraternity men is not due 
to their membership in a fraternity but 
to their presence on a particular campus. 
You and I may deplore the conduct of a 
given chapter, but if this conduct is in 
line with public opinion on that campus, 
we can effect no remedy without the 
aggressive leadership of the college.® 

8Duerr, Alvan E. “Report of the Committee 
on Scholarship,” National Interfraternity Conference 
Year Book. 1938. pp. 134-35. 

*Duerr, Alvan E. “The Fraternities and the 


Problem They Face,” National Interfraternity 
Conference Year Book. 1936. pp. 192-93. 
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HE fraternities are organizations 

created by the students out of 
their enthusiasm and need for fellow- 
ship with others of like temperament 
and tastes. If the colleges and uni- 
versities will use these organizations 
as an integral part of their educational 
programs and aid the students in 
creating an atmosphere within the 
chapter house where good living 
exists with all the connotations such 
implies, a revitalization of not only 
the fraternity program but the whole 
educational program would be on the 
way to realization. In the final 
analysis the manner of living within 
the fraternity homes is only a reflec- 
tion of the mores of the campus. 
The indictment of fraternity leaders 
may well be accepted. The atmos- 
phere and life of the campus is the 
responsibility of the college. The 
fraternities have embarked upon a 
program which is in every respect in 
accordance with the objectives of 
higher education. The wholehearted 
co-operation of the colleges in this 
program is highly desirable. 

A beginning has been made in this 
direction. At the request of the 
Interfraternity Conference a joint 
committee of fraternity officers and 
college presidents was appointed to 
draw up a set of principles which 
would govern the relationship between 
the colleges and fraternities. These 
principles were adopted by the Con- 
ference and by the Association of 
American Colleges. An early portion 
of this statement of principles reaches 
the heart of the problem: 

The fullest attainment of the objectives 


of the educational process will be achieved 
when the group life is integrated with the 
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college life, intellectually, as well as 
socially, physically, and morally. In 
this integration, the college must accept 
the leadership, the group must cooperate.” 


The fraternities have made many 
significant contributions to the life of 
college students in the past one 
hundred years. They have made 
many mistakes, it is true, but man is 
and always will be a social being and 
whether fraternities, as such, con- 
tinue to exist or not other organiza- 
tions will arise to take their place. If 
so, what assurance have we that the 
new organization will function more 
efficiently and with fewer mistakes? 


HE fraternities, with their vast 
organizations, their rich tradi- 
tions, their numerous alumni and 
their tremendous property holdings, 
without which many colleges would 
be seriously embarrassed in the 
housing of their students, are ready 
and waiting to be used by our institu- 
tions of higher education in the 
furthering of the cultural and intel- 
lectual development of the individual. 
Harvard and Yale have invested large 
sums of money in the development of 
their house plans whereby students 
may live in small groups in cultural 
surroundings. Other colleges and 
universities may have the same 
advantages by utilizing the resi- 
dential units of the fraternities which 
are already on their campuses. 
Co-operation is all that is needed. 
The college presidents and fra- 
ternity officers, by their approval of 
this statement of principles, have 


Report of the Joint Committee on the 
Relations between the College and the Fraternity,” 
National Interfraternity Conference Year Book. 
1937. p. 248, Art. I, Sec. 8. 
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agreed to this new concept of the 
place of the fraternity in our educa- 
tional system. Before such a program 
can be carried out, however, a change 
in point of view will be necessary on 
the part of many educators. There 
will also have to be a greater vision 
and understanding of educational 
objectives and programs on the part of 
many of the fraternity national officers 
before they can become partners in 
the great enterprise of education. 

With such a program fully accepted 
and an honest effort made to put it 
into operation, those many intangible 
values for which the fraternity was 
originally organized and for which it 
has stood for the past century may be 
brought to fruition: 

Their only job [fraternity members] is 
to assist him [the Freshman] in creating 
the atmosphere in which he and they 
must exist. If theirs is a way of gracious- 
ness and spaciousness, his life may 
become gracious and spacious also. If 
they have learned that loyalty and service 
to an ideal, a philosophy and a group are 
the beginnings of greater loyalties to all 
humankind, he will learn it too. If they 
can find a way to put his talent and energy 
to work on immediate and unselfish tasks, 
his zeal and skill will grow more muscular 
for the more important tasks of unselfish- 
ness that lie ahead. 

Here, if anywhere, he should learn that 
certain intangibles of human association 
are far more important than are most of 
the things a man perceives by the aid of 
his natural senses. Here, if anywhere, he 
must learn that among gentlemen the 
standards of honor are inflexible. Here 
he must find courtesy become second 
nature, good sportsmanship taken for 
granted, self-restraint elevated to the 
rank of virtue. And here, above all, he 

[Continued on page 290} 
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Were I a Dean of Women 


By G. W. ROSENLOF 


A Man’s Interpretation 


than one hundred years ago when 
Oberlin College established an 
officer known as the lady principal, 
or the person who presided over the 
Female Department just opened to 
women students, to the present day 
when in every first-rate institution, 
secondary or higher, there is found 
the person known by various titles 
but more frequently referred to as 
the dean of women or dean of girls 
or counselor. In that century since 
1833 there has come into being a new 
professional office—one that requires 
of its holder nothing short of the 
combined responsibilities of teacher, 
counselor, and friend of youth—an 
office which demands of its occupant 
a person highly trained, socially 
intelligent, morally sound, spiritually 
disposed, and truly sympathetic to the 
problems of youth, and sensitive to 
the responsibilities of teaching and 
counseling those youth to the end 
that they may fully realize their own 
best selves and discover noblest ideals. 
When Oberlin College opened its 
doors in 1833 to “young ladies of 
good minds, unblemished morals and 
respectable attainments” and placed 
them ‘‘under the superintendence of 
a judicious lady” whose duty it was 
to “correct their habits and to mold 


[: IS a far cry from the day more 


the female character,” conditions were 
much different than now. The num- 
bers of persons to be supervised were 
limited and highly selective. They 
came from exceptional homes. The 
environment in which they lived was 
noteworthy for its culture and refine- 
ment. The fields for which women 
were permitted to prepare were few 
in number. Life was not complex. 
Today a much different world 
confronts us. Youth of this age face 
vastly more complex circumstances. 
Life has been speeded up. It requires 
of all a more complete educational 
experience. It demands a breadth 
of understanding undreamed of in 
days gone by. It requires a strength 
of character and purpose quite unlike 
that of yesteryear. Temptations may 
not be so different, but they are 
greatly increased. Opportunities for 
achievement have been greatly aug- 
mented. Women occupy an ever- 
widening sphere of influence. The 
occupational world has thrown wide 
its doors to them. The professions 
are beckoning them to come in. 
Independence of women in the eco- 
nomic, political, and social realms 
has been achieved. The extension of 
franchise privileges, the larger influ- 
ences of leadership for women in 
almost every walk of life, their 
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greatly increased freedom in what 
was once a “man’s world” all conspire 
together to demand of us in education 
a wiser administration and super- 
vision of educational programs. Deans 
of women have, as never before, the 
obligations more wisely to counsel, 
more effectively inspire, and more 
truly motivate young women in their 
pursuit of learning to the end that 
they make a contribution to the 
solution of the vast problems con- 
fronting them and society. To bring 
refinement and culture to ultimate 
fruition; to make life more noble and 
nearer to the divine is a fit challenge 
for anyone in these days. 


ERE I a dean, I would, 
figuratively speaking, look at 
myself in a mirror and that fre- 
quently—I would study to show 
myself approved. A dean must be 
physically fit, mentally alert, morally 
sound, and socially intelligent. She 
must possess all those qualities that 
insure personal charm, that reveal 
tactfulness, patience, courage, toler- 
ance, and self-control; that guarantee 
open-mindedness, adaptability in 
many if not all situations. She must 
have a willingness to be reasonable 
and a desire to compromise without 
the lowering of acceptable and 
accepted standards of personal char- 
acter and social conduct. She must 
retain those qualities of youth which 
are expressed in such terms as 
optimism, buoyancy, and cheerful- 
ness. She must be all things to all 
men—wise as a serpent, and harmless 
as a dove. She must be direct, 
sincere, and sympathetic. 
Society today needs women of 
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strength, of courage, of initiative, of 
self-reliance, of honor and integrity, 
and of willingness to sacrifice in the 
cause of right. The dean of women 
occupies a strategic position in inspir- 
ing these qualities in others through 
their manifestation in herself. 

In the second place, were I a dean, 
I would seek to reveal myself as a 
scholar. Dynamic knowledge is a 
necessary concomitant of effective 
living in these days. Winning respect 
and retaining confidence are as depend- 
ent upon sound scholarship as upon 
anything else. It is a significant fact 
that students in high school and 
college have a real respect for the 
person who “knows her subject ””—for 
the person who gives evidence of a 
familiarity with books, and who 
reveals in her many contacts an 
appreciation for facts and an interest 
in enlarging that knowledge. 

What is more, that scholarship 
must be evident in more than one 
area of human experience. While 
we know that one cannot be equally 
versed in all fields, a person can at 
least be familiar with a number of 
these areas and show ability to 
employ this knowledge in establishing 
a desirable relationship with those 
counseled. Of this much one can be 
sure—if he is not an authority he can 
be at least an intelligent listener. 
And, that, too, is an accomplishment 
and a mark of the true scholar. 

Again, were I a dean, I would 
study the job of being a dean. 
I am fully aware of how difficult this 
is going to be. If there is any one 
thing that has been impressed upon 
us time and again, it has been that the 
job has not been standardized. There 
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WERE I A DEAN 


is no uniform practice, either in name 
or function. The basic preparation 
for the job has not been standardized. 
There is no single pattern. 

Thomas Arkle Clark, generally con- 
ceded to be the first dean of men 
in the University of Illinois, tells of 
the time in the fall of 1900 when 
the president of the University called 
him into his office and in so many 
words turned over to him a young 
man who in one whole year had 
earned but three passing credits—two 
in physical education and one in 
military science. He was a “ problem 
child” and the president could find 
no solution. To Mr. Clark, he said: 
“I’m through with this loafer. If he 
won’t change his habits he will have 
to go home. I’m going to see what 
you can do with him. Whatever 
you do will be satisfactory with me. 
If he won’t work, send him home.” 
That was in 1g00. Clark, needless 
to say, succeeded with him, and for a 
quarter of a century proved himself 
to be equal to his job. Was his job 
ever standardized? I hardly think so. 

Mrs. Mathews in that book, Dean 
of Women, written in 1915, calls 
attention to this lack of standardiza- 
tion, although such expressions as 
these were found to be indicative of 
the job: “the care and supervision of 
women students” by a person called 
“deanofwomen,” “adviserof women,” 
“preceptress,” ““housemother,” “lady 
principal,” ‘‘apotheosized chaperone,” 
“glorified chaperone,” “cop of the 
cap and gown,” and the like. 

Lulu Holmes in her recent study 
entitled 4 History of the Position of 


1Mathews, Lois Kimball. The Dean of Women. 
oe omg Houghton Mifflin Company, 1915. See 
ndex. 
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Dean of Women in a Selected Group 
of Co-Educational Colleges and Uni- 
versities in the United States holds 
that “the position of Dean of Women 
as it is commonly known today is not 
standardized, and probably should 
not be, although analysis of the 
position as it now exists will in time 
do much to indicate the specific 
responsibilities and the general func- 
tions of the office.’” 


UCH evidence as the foregoing 

reveals how necessary it is that we 
study the job in every detail. Cer- 
tainly one should enter upon definite 
research work, carry on job analyses, 
analyze the many duties and respon- 
sibilities, evaluate these, and upon 
the basis of the findings conclude 
what are the functions for which one 
is responsible and which in the light 
of study have resulted in the greatest 
growth and development of those with 
whom the dean may counsel. 

Such a study of the job will furnish 
the materials and provide the basis 
for a formulation of a philosophy of 
the job of dean of women or girls. 
Without such a philosophy the 
program will lack in stability and con- 
tinuity and will fail to reveal any 
sense of direction. It will too fre- 
quently be characterized by what I 
should like to call “opportunism.” 
Immediacy of action becomes a para- 
mount consideration. Taking a long 
view of things is seldom one’s experi- 
ence when there is no underlying 
philosophy of the job. 

Were I a dean, I would seek to under- 
stand all manifestations of human 


2New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1939. p.1. (Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Contributions to Education, No. 767) 
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nature. I would, in short, know my 
psychology. I would become fully 
conversant with the manner in which 
human beings experience life or “learn 
things,” using that term broadly. 
Learning is a most complex activity, 
and how it takes place would be 
something about which I should want 
to. be informed. Seeking to under- 
stand why youth does what it 
does—trying to explain its actions, 
feelings or emotions, and in the light 
of that knowledge helping youth 
make the proper adjustments to life’s 
many problems—seems to me to be 
our chief concern. How can one 
counsel or advise, how can one pro- 
vide suitable motivation and inspire 
right action if he does not know 
his psychology—if he does not 
understand human nature? 

In this connection I would empha- 
size the value that comes from 
always thinking of the best that is in 
youth. The dean should be a student 
of human nature, believe in its infinite 
capacity to succeed, and make that 
belief manifest in counseling. 

And finally, she should be a student 
of education. Discover what is the 
highest responsibility of education in 
the training of individuals for living 
in a democracy. That, too few of us 
know. “Why we educate” goes with- 
out saying. What is it that the 
schools of America are seeking to do? 
Why do the taxpayers support the 
program? How can it be justified? 

That teachers cannot give an ade- 
quate answer is easily demonstrated. 
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Those responsible for the Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards 
sought to find out how many schools 
had actually formulated an answer, 
To two hundred such schools there 
was submitted a list of twenty-two 
items, the answers to which would 
reveal something of the philosophy of 
education that was held. The evi- 
dences revealed that less than twenty 
schools had formulated a theoretical 
statement of a philosophy. Fewer 
still were able to say that the philos- 
ophy was evidenced in any of their 
practices. We are not only subject 
to the charge of not knowing where 
we are going but of not knowing how 
to get there. Sir John Adams, a 
British educator, who spent his last 
years in the United States, argued 
that the “principles” and “prac- 
tices” of education as taught in 
teacher-training institutions were like 
oil and water—they hardly ever 
mixed. Often indeed, he said, quoting 
from a well-known poem, “never the 
twain did meet.” Even as he so 
argued about “theory” and “prac- 
tice” in education so must, we argue 
that many deans of women not only 
fail to understand the philosophy, but 
their practices too frequently fail to 
accord with that philosophy. The 
responsibility of helping youth realize 
their own best selves, of learning to 
live with each other happily, of being 
economically efficient and civically 
responsible is a philosophy that while 
not complete represents a good 
starting point. [Vol. XII, No. 5] 
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The Place of the Junior College 


By VERNON E. ANDERSON 


Its Importance in the Educational System of the State 


LTHOUGH the junior college 
A: of comparatively recent 
development, the fact that 
the enrollment in this type of institu- 
tion has more than doubled during 
the depression years since 1930 indi- 
cates that it is rapidly rising to a 
significant place in education. The 
university serves the state primarily 
in providing professional and grad- 
uate training and as a _ research 
center. It has recently assumed a 
new function by offering two-year 
curriculums in general education for 
those young people who will not go 
into or do not have the ability for 
the professions. Privately endowed 
colleges supplement the work of 
the university in training secondary- 
school teachers and in giving four- 
year liberal-arts courses. They serve 
a special class of students—those 
financially able to take this four-year 
course. The teachers’ colleges as 
state institutions serve the state in 
training teachers, with the emphasis 
upon the training of elementary- 
school teachers. The junior college 
serves its immediate area (larger 
units than the high-school district) 
in providing for two years beyond high 
school, general education, vocational 
education for its own community, and 
pre-professional training. 


There is undoubtedly some over- 
lapping in this system which could 
not be entirely avoided except through 
rigidly imposed barriers. The pri- 
vately endowed colleges offer the 
same type of training as the university 
in liberal-arts work and the education 
of high-school teachers. The teachers’ 
colleges have assumed the function 
of training secondary- as well as 
elementary-school teachers, and by 
giving pre-professional and general 
training for their immediate area are 
overlapping the function of the junior 
college. The junior college is giving 
the same type of pre-professional 
work as the university. Although 
the more serious duplications need to 
be corrected, the primary function of 
each of these types of institutions is 
our main concern and must be held 
clearly in mind in a discussion of any 
one of them. 

Although the junior college is 
spoken of as a “college” because it 
offers the first two years of pre- 
professional college training, it must 
be borne in mind that, as an educa- 
tional institution, its primary purpose 
is secondary in ‘character; it serves 
the needs of its own community. 
Fred J. Kelly, chief of the Division of 
Higher Education, of the United 
States Office of Education, presents 
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this idea effectively in the Junior 
College Journai: 


There is crystalizing in the minds of 
educators a pretty clear conception of the 
type of institution which is needed in a 
community to supplement the present 
efforts of the high school in providing 
the kind of educational service which 
both young people and adults need. 
This conception embodies five types of 
services: first, vocational education for 
many technical and semiskilled occupa- 
tions; second, more advanced training 
for home and family life than is possible 
in the present high school; third, terminal 
courses to supplement the high schools’ 
efforts to produce social and civic com- 
petency; fourth, adult education both 
vocational and non-vocational; and fifth, 
liberal arts or pre-professional training 
for those who are going forward to senior 
college or university study.! 


The importance of the junior college 
in education and a growing demand 
for such an institution in many 
communities of the state is due, in 
the main, to two factors. In the 
first place, the ideal of education in 
this country is democratization where 
all have a chance to receive some type 
of training. This conception we see 
functioning in the modern high school. 
The consolidated school, the steps 
taken toward equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity through the system 
of financing schools—almost all recent 
progressive steps taken in education— 
point toward this ideal. It would 
not be possible to omit the junior 
college if this is the ideal objective. 
Its phenomenal growth—an increase 
of 26.4 per cent in enrollment in 
1938-39 over 1937-38—indicates that 
the junior college is a part of the 


1X (January, 1940), p. 243. 
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movement toward democratization. 
Only the fact that in many instances 
tuition must be charged for its 
support prevents it from becoming 
thoroughly democratic. As its pur- 
pose: It serves its own community 
by providing two years of training in 
agriculture, business, homemaking, 
the small trades, and the like, for 
those who will not go on to college 
but plan to enter these occupations 
in their home communities. It pro- 
vides short courses for young men 
and women who have not had an 
opportunity to go to high school, 
furthers the education of the adults 
of the community, and raises the 
standard of education in the state. 
In pre-professional training, it pro- 
vides an opportunity for promising 
young persons who because of lack of 
means could not otherwise have gone 
on to school for the education 
they desire. 

The second reason for its impor- 
tance in the educational hierarchy is 
that the junior college closes a serious 
gap in education. That the average 
beginning age for employment of 
youth is rising and the length of 
industrial life decreasing is a well- 
known fact. In many instances there 
is a break of three to five years 
between the time a young person 
leaves school and becomes established 
in his first job. In this age group, 
from sixteen to twenty-four years, the 
American Youth Commission of the 
American Council on Education esti- 
mates there are four and one-third 
million unemployed in the United 
States. An additional one and one- 
half million youth who have some 
employment but desire more make a 
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AN ADMINISTRATION TREND BOOK 


total of nearly six million either 
completely or partly unemployed. 
No more than 7 to 12 per cent of 
high-school graduates will be absorbed 
into the professions. A study of 
Mississippi junior colleges showed 
that out of the 1934-35 Freshmen 
only 20 per cent actually went on to 
senior colleges.* Conditions in other 
states indicate that considerably less 
than half of the junior-college stu- 
dents continue their education. There 
is a definite need for education of a 
vocational and general nature for 
this large majority of young people 
who do not go on to secure pre- 
professional or liberal arts—college 
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training after high school. Edu- 
cation for intelligent citizenship 


participation, homemaking, health, 
leisure-time activities, and other types 
of general education are a necessity 
for this group in order that the state 
may progress in the future and 
preserve the heritage of giving each 
individual the best opportunity. An 
educational program of this type 
should, in the long run, pay tremen- 
dous dividends to the state. The 
emphasis in junior-college education 
is on the type of training known 
as semiprofessional, terminal, voca- 
tional, and general, and_ should 
rightfully be placed there. 

[Vol. XII, No. 5] 


An Administration Trend Book 


By FREDERICK L. WHITNEY 


The Methods of Reflective Thinking Applied to Administration 
in Higher Education 


N AID to scientific administra- 
A tion in higher education, 
recently devised, is called the 
“Administration Trend Book, 1890 
to Date.” It is a collection of such 
data as lend themselves to tabular 
classification, on the development of 
the institution since its foundation, 
annually and by other standard time 
periods. Both additive and cumu- 
lative figures are used. Each table 


2American Youth Commission of the American 
Council of Education. Bulletin, III (December 6, 
1938), p. 1. 


is closed with proper summation data 
and with an interpretative “note,” 
but each is subject to constant check 
for error and to reorganization with 
new facts, when they become available. 

The organization of the contents 
of the trend book is eightfold: the 
campus and housing, 8 tables; 
fiscal income, 6 tables; expenditure, 
9 tables; the students, 15 tables; the 
staff, 38 tables; the curriculum, 16 


*Walker, Kirby P. “The Need for Terminal 
Courses,” Junior College Journal, VIII (January, 
1938), p. 180. 
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tables, the college product, 7 tables; 
the four developmental periods, 23 
tables. There is a present total of 
122 tables in the loose-leaf book. 
This form gives opportunity for the 
adoption of additional or better 
centers for grouping of data as they 
appear. As illustrative of types of 
trend facts used, the eight tables 
now under the head “‘the campus and 
housing,” deal with the size of the 
campus, buildings and unit costs, 
student housing, floor space of the 
library, employees for buildings and 
grounds, summer classrooms sched- 
uled, inventory value of buildings, 
furniture and fixtures, and income 
for land and buildings. 

The Preface of the book, under the 
title, “Reflective Thinking in Admin- 
istration,” gives the philosophy of its 
conception and use. 


The establishment of trends of facts or 
of policies should be one basis for decision 
on administrative activities during the 
next time unit. A statistical statement 
of a trend in facts or in policies should 
serve as an analysis of any specific 
teacher-education area, which may lead 
to the discovery of problem situations. 
Further investigation, involving more 
detailed analysis and careful refinement 
of selected problems, may constitute 
a difficulty analysis in the more crucial 
areas. Then, as attempted solution 
appears to be desirable and feasible, 
comparative, correlation, and _ experi- 
mental studies may be undertaken. 
This should make prognosis possible, as 
a basis for intelligent administrative 
decision. It is administrative thinking. 
This is something better than often- 
found executive thinking. It employs 
all of the Dewey-Kelley steps, instead 
of stopping at the third. 
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‘The Trend Book begins each array of 
data with the foundation year of the 
college (1890), whenever this is possible. 
It should be kept up to date year by 
year first, by constant checking of all 
tables for errors in calculation and in 
recording; second, by the addition of 
correct figures for the current unit of 
time, the college year or the quarter, 
and these data should at times be 
cumulative as well as in terms of time 
periods; third, by initiating additional 
analyses, where data lend themselves to 
objective tabulation. The interested co- 
operation of all of the college offices 
should be assumed. Each office should 
file copies of all tables pertinent to its 
own problem area and should take part 
in any studies set up in that field. This 
should stimulate longitudinal self-survey. 


HIS does not mean that a naive 

attitude is to be assumed with 
regard to the possibility of invariable, 
certain prediction. The act of reflect- 
ive thinking never goes beyond the 
attained level of tentative generaliza- 
tion. Further, higher education is 
operating in the realm of social 
phenomena; probability only can be 
sought. Ever since the publication 
of Quetelet’s Social Physics in 1836, 
however, rather surprising consistency 
is being discovered in the tabulation 
of social data, as well as in the 
statistical handling of natural-science 
facts. Perhaps this is becoming par- 
ticularly noticeable when trends in 
concomitance of arrays are examined. 
But, if interpreting authorities in the 
administration offices understand the 
true nature of the basic material 
used, there should be slight danger 
that unthinking, ill-considered deci- 
sions be made and policies lead to 
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things done which later proves to 
be regrettable. 

It is thought that a growing 
collection of objective data, such as 
trend tables should contain, should 
serve as a definite suggestion toward 
and an aid in constant analysis of the 
local situation, which may result in 
more intelligent decisions in the execu- 
tive offices and more carefully consid- 
ered practices in curriculum revision, 
instruction, and all areas of the 
professional activity of the staff. It 
is not implied that no colleges or 
universities conduct their adminis- 
trative and professional offices on the 
basis of careful classification of items 
of previous experience leading to 
more or less formal inductive consider- 
ation of hypotheses in the attempted 
solution of selected problems. The 
suggestion is that a wider, as well as a 
more intimate, view may be had in 
terms of a central collection of cumu- 
lative data on the development of 
the complex organism in which the 
administration and the staff find them- 
selves attempting to attain selected 
objectives. Further, such a tool may 
aid professional native intelligence 
toward the recognition of sore prob- 
lems, in the structure and conduct of 
the higher-education project going 
forward, whose existence was not 
suspected or only dimly perceived. 
Thus, a college president and his 
staff might be jarred out of a years’- 
old status of academic complacency. 
Answers to definite questions in newly 
illuminated problem areas might be 
sought by means of comparative 
studies or by controlled experimenta- 
tion, whenever possible. The institu- 
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tion might be caused to engage in 
forward looking reflective thinking. 


NTERESTING possibilities sug- 

gest themselves. For example, the 
college architect’s office might be 
definitely aided by a determination of 
the fifty-year trend in cubage cost of 
buildings constructed, followed by 
an exchange of present unit figures 
with other selected institutions for 
higher education. The trend in 
student-unit cost might be found 
to be similar to that in recent higher 
education in general, and thus a 
changing local policy be confirmed. 
Controlled experiments in size of 
class might be set up, as a result of 
trend facts found in different subject- 
matter areas or instruction divisions, 
with older experienced or with inex- 
perienced instructors, or in general 
courses and advanced professional 
courses. Teaching method might be 
experimentally examined in similar 
manner. Enrollment figures by states 
might suggest new policies to the 
public-relations office. Trends of 
student-unit expenditures in the com- 
munity might furnish excellent items 
for publicity. Income trends from 
state mill levies might reveal serious 
fiscal problems for possible immediate 
solution. Discovered related trends 
in correlated expenditures for building 
and for the cost of operation and 
maintenance might be suggestive to 
the superintendent of buildings and 
grounds. ‘Trends in different expres- 
sions for faculty load might guide 
the director of instruction in policies 
of total load. Trends of staff salaries 
and total income might aid the 
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controller in making the payroll. 
The annual facts of faculty mobility, 
professional productivity, inbreeding 
in selection, degree status, local and 
total experience, and many others 
on staff and faculty might make more 
intelligent the work of the admin- 
istration and the local executive 
committee of the board of directors. 
Contrasted trends of classroom 
achievement among student groups 
at different levels of advancement 
and at different times in the academic 
year might be useful to the director 
of instruction. Determined trends 
in the socioeconomic, physical, moral, 
aesthetic, and intellectual status of 
entering students might help the 
personnel department in the forma- 
tion of policies for the handling of 
the student as an individual. Per- 
centage trends of figures, such as 
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mill-levy receipts and students’ fees; 
total income and students’ fees; total 
income and sevenfold analyses, in- 
cluding general control, instruction, 
operation, auxiliary agencies, capital 
outlay, fixed charges, and debt service; 
total enrollment, from _ certain 
geographical areas, by sex, of Fresh- 
men, of graduate and undergraduate 
students; and other proportionate 
comparisons, might tell many college 
officers what to do. 

Many further possibilities and some 
actualities might be listed. Careful 
continuity analysis of objectively 
expressed experience in any institu- 
tion for higher education ought to 
replace wishful thinking, rationaliza- 
tion, or the non-thinking acceptance 
of traditional administrative practices 
by actual ordered reflection leading to 
carefully considered decisions. 
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A Joint Program— 
Arts and Law’ 


The University of Buffalo has long 
felt that it has neglected the problem 
of co-ordinating its liberal arts with 
its professional education. Elsewhere 
the efforts which have so far been 
made toward a closer relation have 
largely centered around the mechan- 
ical device of the so-called combined 
degree. With but few exceptions this 
is in excellent standing all over the 
country. Among these exceptions is 
Buffalo. Perhaps this is due pri- 
marily to the fact that the tutorial 
system in the Liberal Arts College of 
the University requires two years of 
the student’s time, based in many 
departments upon two years of course 
work. Such is particularly true of 
the scientific departments; hence the 
dificulty of combining arts with 
medical work. 

In the social-science departments, 
however, it frequently happens that a 
student of exceptional ability receives 
his B.A. in three years. The shorten- 
ing of time is due not to elimination of 
any tutorial work, but in most cases 
to the student’s having obtained, 
before entrance, a certain amount of 
college credit through so-called antici- 
patory examinations. Sometimes a 
whole semester’s credit is thus secured, 
so that with summer work or a some- 
what heavier schedule in the regular 


1Reported by Julian Park, Dean of the College of 
Arts and Sciences, University of Buffalo. 


sessions it is not a great hardship to 
win a three-year degree. Therefore 
the problem of combined degrees for 
such students has not presented itself, 
at least in terms of time. 

Much more important, of course, 
than time are continuity and co- 
ordination. Here the college believes 
it has made a distinct contribution. 
There is considerable departmental 
autonomy in the conduct and admin- 
istration of tutorial courses, as is 
probably inevitable when methods of 
instruction differ. The faculty of the 
Arts College recently voted to allow 
two departments—history and gov- 
ernment, and economics—to arrange 
joint programs with the Law School 
whereby the two degrees would be 
secured in six instead of seven years; 
in addition the arrangement preserves 
all the values of tutorial work. Since 
it is assumed in this case that the 
candidate is of somewhat more than 
average ability, he applies for tutorial 
status at the end of his freshman 
(instead of his sophomore) year in 
college; at the end of his third year 
he takes his department’s regular 
comprehensive examination ordinarily 
taken at the end of the senior year; he 
then matriculates in the Law School; 
at the end of his fifth year he takes a 
joint comprehensive examination, ad- 
ministered both by the Law faculty 
and the College department, covering 
those law subjects which he has 
already pursued, and designed to test 
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his ability to correlate those subjects 
with history, government, or eco- 
nomics; at the end of his sixth year 
he receives the degree of LL.B. 

The faculty of the University of 
Buffalo hopes that a recent movement 
to require certain subjects as under- 
graduate preparation for law courses 
will receive no country-wide support. 
It would be a retrograde step, coming 
especially at a moment when those 
at the head of medical education are 
working on a reduction of required 
pre-medical courses. It has yet to be 
proved in the case of non-vocational 
preparation for any learned calling 
that certain courses are preferable to 
others, unless the contention is estab- 
lished that those courses are con- 
cretely related to problems of the 
profession; the pre-professional prep- 
aration might logically be attached 
directly to the professional school. 


A Compromise with Optional 
Class Attendance’ 


Huntingdon College, a college for 
women located at Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, is experimenting with optional 
class attendance, without any signif- 
icant changes in the other traditional 
academic procedures. It is the opin- 
ion of the faculty that young women 
are sufficiently serious-minded and 
mature to attend profitable classes 
without any administrative compul- 
sion. The plan has worked out 
satisfactorily for the majority of 
students. A few, however, have not 
had sufficient strength of purpose and 
self-control to take full advantage of 
their opportunities to learn. It has, 


*Reported by Dean Clifton, Huntingdon College. 
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therefore, been necessary to place 
restrictions upon this latter type of 
student. 

The College is now making a 
practice of placing those students who 
are not doing satisfactory academic 
work under the old restrictive attend- 
ance regulations, which carried pen- 
alties for failure to attend class 
similar to those practiced in most 
institutions. Under such a procedure 
it is imperative, of course, to be able 
to determine with as great a degree of 
objectivity as possible just which stu- 
dents are not doing satisfactory work. 
The easiest plan would be to restrict 
the freedom of those who are near 
the established failing point, but this 
procedure ignores the fact of great 
individual differences among students, 
and would, therefore, be disastrous 
in two directions. In the first place, 
students of superior aptitude would 
be left alone to accumulate bad aca- 
demic habits if they were careful to 
keep their marks above the pre- 
scribed minimum. In the _ second 
place, the less capable students would 
be kept under restrictive attendance 
regulations, and would, therefore, be 
deprived of the opportunity of devel- 
oping self-control. The College is 
attempting to develop within students 
the habit of working to full capacity 
under self-direction. 

Orientation tests and data from 
high-school transcripts are used as the 
basis of determining what a student 
may reasonably be expected to do in 
academic work. The particular device 
now being used to obtain a quan- 
titative statement of what may justly 
be expected of the student is a 
regression equation based upon scores 
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obtained from the Co-operative Eng- 
lish Test, American Council Psycho- 
logical Examination, and the average 
high-school marks. These particular 
data were not chosen arbitrarily, but 
were selected after a careful statistical 
analysis of high-school averages, and 
the scores on certain tests and ques- 
tionnaires administered to the Fresh- 
men* who entered in of 1937. 

The scores used are obtained on 
the general-science, English, literary- 
acquaintance, and _ general-culture 
tests of the Co-operative Test Service; 
on the American Council Psychological 
Examination, on Heilman’s Personal 
Data Scale, and on _ Bernreuter’s 
Personality Inventory. The Heilman 
scale and the Bernreuter inventory 
were given along with the more com- 
monly used tests of the American 
Council on Education in the hope 
that these together would yield scores 
significantly related to academic suc- 
cess. The data gathered at Hunting- 
don, however, do not justify including 
the scores from these measures in the 
prediction equation, but they do have 
sufficient validity to be of value to a 
counselor, even though they cannot 
be used in any quantitative estimate. 

For predicting the average marks 
of Huntingdon College Freshmen, the 
best predictive bases are, in the order 
named, the scores on the English 
test, the psychological examination 
score, and the high-school average. 
The coefficients of correlation for these 
three are .61, .$9, and .45, respect- 
ively. Certain combinations of pre- 
dictive factors increase the reliability 
of a prediction. The best basis for 


‘Clifton, L.L. “Prediction of the Quality of Aca- 
demic Work in College,” 1940. Unpublished Doctor’s 
field study, Colorado State College of Education. 
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estimating average freshman marks 
was found to be a combination of the 
scores from the three tests just 
named. These factors together have 
a correlation of .66 with freshman 
marks. Therefore, predictions made 
from these as the basis may be 
expected to yield estimates, in a five- 
point marking system, which will be 
within one letter of the obtained mark 
in about 95 per cent of the cases; 
within one-half letter, in 75; and 
within one-fourth, in 40. 

The administration has constructed 
a table from the data used in formu- 
lating the prediction equation, upon 
the theory that the errors of estimate 
would fall into a normal distribution. 
Many students seem to take a more 
rational attitude toward work when 
they are made aware of their approx- 
imate chances to obtain the various 
marks. If it is predicted from the 
table that the average mark will be 3 
(middle of mark C), the student will 
have 70 chances out of 100 to obtain 
a mark of C and 15 chances out of 100 
to make either D or B. 

Judgment of any student’s aca- 
demic aptitude should certainly not 
rest solely upon any quantitative- 
prediction formula which can be con- 
structed at the present time. Science 
has not been able to measure accu- 
rately all the factors which operate to 
determine success in college as meas- 
ured by marks. In the formula used 
at Huntingdon, approximately 55 per 
cent of the factors involved in marking 
are not represented in the data. The 
counselor needs to remember, how- 
ever, that he does have objective 


‘The multiple-correlation coefficient is .66 and 
the standard average of estimate is .47. 
5The coefficient of joint determination is .43. 
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evidence on 46 per cent of the factors. 
This is neither to be ignored nor 
overvalued. 

Estimates of what may be expected 
of students will become more valuable 
when more data are assembled, when 
present measures of capacity and 
achievement are refined, and when 
reliable measuring instruments are 
constructed for gauging the student’s 
personal and environmental charac- 
teristics now unmeasured. 


An English Placement Test 


Although the University of Pitts- 
burgh requires that all entering Fresh- 
men present four high-school units of 
English for admission, after admission 
all Freshmen are required to take a 
course in English composition. Even 
though all Freshmen taking English 
composition have had the same numer- 
ical units of high-school English, the 
department finds a wide divergence in 
their English preparation and their 
ability to do the work required of 
them. For a number of years, early 
each semester, the department has 
taken those who have shown marked 
deficiency in preparation and placed 
them in special sections. Beginning 
September, 1940, the department de- 
cided to give a placement examination 
to determine which students were 
deficient in their preparation in Eng- 
lish and thus got them started in 
remedial work earlier in the semester. 
All Freshmen also take the American 
Council on Education Psychological 
Examination during Freshman Week. 
The author wondered if the linguistic 
section of the psychological examina- 
tion which we give would not select 
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those students with a poor back- 
ground of preparation in English, 
those who would have difficulty in 
doing the work required in the regular 
Freshman English course.* 

A group of 507 Freshmen who 
entered the University in September, 


TABLE I 


Lincuistic CENTILE ScorES FOR FRESHMEN IN 
First-SEMESTER ENGLISH 
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1939, who had taken the American 
Council on Education Psychological 
Examination, and who had completed 
the first semester of Freshman English 
were selected for study. We were 
primarily interested in selecting those 
who were in need of English work. It 
was assumed that those students 
making D and F marks at the end of 
the first semester were the ones with 
poor preparation for English. It was 
also assumed that those who did C 
work had fair preparation in English 
and those who did work of 4 and B 


®Reported by Omar C. Held, Personnel Assist- 
ant to the Dean of the College, University of 
Pittsburgh. 
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caliber had good preparation in 
English. 

The mean linguistic centile score on 
the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination was com- 
puted for each group; that is, the 
D—F group, the C group, and the 
A—B group. Tables I and II sum- 
marize the data. Since in each 
instance the difference is more than 
three times the measure of reliability, 
there is a statistically reliable differ- 
ence between the groups. This would 
indicate that the linguistic section of 
the Psychological Examination dis- 
criminates between those freshman 
students who have good, fair, and in- 
adequate preparation for the study of 
freshman English. 


Higher Education in Oregon 


Unification of higher education 
under one board in Oregon has led 
to higher quality education for a 
greater number of students at a lower 
cost to the taxpayer, according to a 
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report by Chancellor Hunter, of the 
Oregon State System of Higher Edu- 
cation. Chancellor Hunter reports 
that central administrative costs have 
declined from 2.8 per cent of the 
budget to 2.2 per cent. At the same 
time total administrative costs now 
represent 8.8 per cent of the total 
budget as compared with an average 
of 10.3 per cent for all colleges and 
universities on which statistics are 
gathered by the United States Office 
of Education. Among the advan- 
tages of the unified system, adopted in 
1929, which Chancellor Hunter lists, 
are: stronger faculties, a more efficient 
building program, increased public 
confidence, a stable board of higher 
education, a consistent code of admin- 
istrative practices for the entire state, 
one responsible executive authority, a 
single budget for the entire system, 
a representative system of adminis- 
trative agencies within the system, the 
development of co-operation and good 
will among all those concerned in 
higher education. 
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-The- Reporter: 





Tue theme of the Summer Institute 
for Social Progress is “Strengthening 
America at Home and Abroad.” The 
conference will be held July 5 to 19 
on the beautiful country campus of 
Wellesley College on Lake Waban, 
Massachusetts. The foreign policy 
of the United States and its chief 
domestic problems will be discussed 
under leading economists and teachers 
of political science from many col- 
leges. Men and women of all voca- 
tions are invited to attend. The 
program may be obtained from 
Dorothy P. Hill, 22 Oakland Place, 
Buffalo, New York. 


The Sixteenth Annual Meeting of 
the American Association for Adult 
Education will be held May 12, 13, 
and 14, at the Thayer Hotel, West 
Point, New York. Topics to be 
discussed are: adult education and 
defense, present and future program 
of the American Association for Adult 
Education, and future réle of adult 
education in the national emergency. 
The sessions are open to members of 
the Association and invited guests. 


A spectra program in_ terminal 
education in junior colleges for junior- 
college teachers and administrators 
will be offered at the summer sessions 
of the University of California, both at 
Berkeley and Los Angeles. Designed 
primarily to meet the demand for 
an expanded type of in-service train- 
ing for persons already engaged in 
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teaching in junior colleges, the course 
has the active backing of an important 
group of co-operating organizations. 
These include, in addition to the 
departments of education on both 
campuses, the California State De- 
partment of Education, the California 
Junior College Federation, and the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges. A two-weeks’ conference, which 
will be co-ordinated with the general 
course program, will be organized to 
supplement course activities. 


A worxsuop in General Education 
will be held at the University of 
Chicago from July 28 to August 29, 
1941. This Workshop, for the third 
consecutive year, is sponsored by 
the University of Chicago in co- 
operation with the Cooperative Study 
in General Education of the American 
Council on Education. It will afford 
an opportunity for members of college 
faculties to spend a period of five 
weeks in an intensive study of prob- 
lems of general education which they 
have found important in their experi- 
ence as college teachers, adminis- 
trators, or student counselors. The 
majority of the participants will be 
faculty members from the colleges 
participating in the Cooperative Study 
in General Education, but a limited 
number from other colleges will be 
admitted. Flexibility of program is 
the keynote of the Workshop. The 
daily schedule of activities is worked 
out by the staff and participants in an 
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effort to provide for each participant 
those experiences which will be most 
helpful in dealing with the problems 
upon which he chooses to work. 
Each participant is expected to spend 
a large part of his time in individual 
work and in consultation with staff 
members and other participants. 
Group meetings will be scheduled 
when a number of participants can 
profit from discussion of problems of 
common concern. 


A WIDE variety of refresher courses, 
designed to acquaint the practicing 
physician with the newest develop- 
ments in medicine, will be given in 
San Francisco this June by the Uni- 
versity of California Medical School. 
The courses will deal with recent 
advances in the treatment of heart 
disease, diseases of the blood, endo- 
crine disturbances, and diseases of the 
gastrointestinal tract. The division 
of surgery of the Medical School will 
offer courses in the surgical treatment 
of injuries and treatment of infections. 
The division of obstetrics and gyne- 
cology will summarize the most recent 
developments in these areas. 


Tae California Adult Education 
Workshop sponsored by the Cali- 
fornia Association for Adult Edu- 
cation and the California Adult 
Education Administrators Associa- 
tion, and offered with the co-operation 
of the State Department of Educa- 
tion, will be held at Mills College, 
Oakland, California, from June 22 to 
July 13, 1941. Planned for leaders 
in civic and educational organizations, 
group workers, executives and recrea- 
tion leaders, the workshops will be 
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centered around such problems as Com- 
munity Councils, Immigrant Family 
Problems, Youth: 18-25, Vocational 
Education and the Defense Pro- 
gram, Forums and Adult Education 
Literature. 


To rts CoLLecE will offer a workshop 
course in guidance for secondary- 
school educators. The program will 
begin June 23 and will close July s. 
Tufts initiated a special institute in 
guidance for parents and students 
last summer when a selected group of 
high-school Juniors and Seniors came 
to the College with their parents for 
a three-day conference period. The 
success of the venture and the 
response of secondary-school leaders 
has resulted in its being repeated 
again this summer in coniunction 
with the Workshop. Believed to be 
the first program of its kind in New 
England, the Tufts Guidance Work- 
shop will be under the joint supervision 
of President Leonard Carmichael, 
John P. Tilton, director of the Col- 
lege’s Graduate Studies Division, and 
Nils Y. Wessell, dean of men in the 
School of Liberal Arts. 

The central theme of the Workshop 
will be the material resulting from 
the research of the Institute for 
Educational Guidance. The tech- 
niques employed by the staff and the 
data secured through the testing 
programs will serve as the principal 
material for demonstration for the 
Workshop. A symposium will follow 
each lecture. In addition the Work- 
shop leaders will discuss with the 
students five specific areas: the 
psychological and educational bases 
for guidance, techniques and _pro- 
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cedures for educational guidance, 
psychiatry and guidance, use of tests 
in guidance, and the administration 
of guidance programs. Instruction 
will be given in an individualized 
manner, and enrollment is to be 
limited to secondary-school teachers 
and administrators. 


Arianta University will open a 
school of library science in September. 
Made possible by a grant of $150,000 
by the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, the school will require gradua- 
tion from an accredited four-year 
college for admission, and will offer 
a one-year professional course for the 
training of Negro librarians. The 
enrollment will be limited to twenty- 
five carefully selected students whose 
academic records and personal quali- 
ties seem to indicate that they will 
succeed as professional librarians. 
The school will prepare persons for 
full-time positions in college and 
high-school libraries and for places in 
the important and growing field of 
public-library service. Courses in the 
basic library fields of administration, 
book selection, classification, cata- 
loguing, reference, bibliography, and 
children’s literature will be offered. 


Two new degrees in education have 
been set up by the University of 
Illinois, which are to emphasize pro- 
ficiency in the practical aspects of 
teaching and school administration. 
They are Master of Education and 
Doctor of Education and will be 
added to the degrees of Master of Arts 
in Education and Master of Science in 
Education which have been conferred 
by Illinois for some time. Applicants 
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for the new degrees must have com- 
pleted at least two years of teaching 
with all requirements for the conven- 
tional Master’s degree, and must pass 
entrance examinations and be recom- 
mended for the special work by a 
faculty committee. 

Qualified applicants for the Doc- 
tor’s degree must show promise of 
“outstanding professional competence 
and pass comprehensive preliminary 
examinations.” They also must have 
completed two years of graduate 
study representing the equivalent of 
the degree of Master of Education. 
They are required to conduct a prac- 
tical professional field study for two 
academic years while they are engaged 
in teaching or school administration. 
Three summer sessions of resident 
work at the University and attend- 
ance at a special seminar will be 
required. The report of the field study 
will serve as a thesis for the degree. 


The research facilities and staff of 
trained scientists of the University of 
Oklahoma will be made available to 
the industry of the state with the 
addition of a recently approved 
industrial-research institute. Smaller 
industrial concerns, unable to afford 
research laboratories and technicians, 
will be aided. The institute is also 
intended to correct the failure of the 
state to supply employment for its 
graduating scientists. In order to 
operate the institute without cost 
to the state, the research organization 
will enter into arrangements with 
industrial companies and _ private 
persons for securing funds. The insti- 
tute will be a nonprofit corporation. 
Patents taken on developments of the 
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institute research will be held by 
the institute, and all royalties paid 
to the institute for use of such 
patents will be used in nonprofit and 
general research. The institute will 
differ from others in that it will 
include not only the natural sciences 
and engineering, but also social 
sciences and commerce. 


Aw UNUSUAL feature of the Louis- 
jana College Conference, an organiza- 
tion including the 15 colleges and 
universities of the state, is that at its 
annual convention the college and 
university departments, such as Eng- 
lish, Psychology, Journalism, give 
programs for the discussion of prob- 
lems which concern them in their 
work. Curriculum problems, teach- 
ing methods, research papers, and the 
like, are presented and discussed, 
thereby affording college and uni- 
versity teachers opportunity to get 
acquainted with each other and to 
discuss their work. College officials 
have their own meetings for the 
discussion of administrative matters. 
The conference was organized in 1937, 
and its purpose is to bring together 
in a two-day, annual convention all 
the college and university state meet- 
ings formerly held at separate times 
and places throughout the year. A 
joint meeting is occasionally arranged 
with the high-school principals of the 
state in order to keep in touch with 
the secondary schools. 


Haavarp recently revealed its inten- 
tion to adopt area courses. Under 
the plan, every student in the college, 
beginning with next year’s Freshmen, 
will be required to take at least one 
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course in each of three areas—natural 
sciences, social studies, and arts- 
letters-philosophy. The area courses, 
which will cut across departmental 
lines, will be designed “to familiarize 
the student not primarily interested 
in specialization with the more sig- 
nificant problems and methods”’ rep- 
resented in the fields. At the same 
time, by requiring students to take a 
certain number of courses in each 
area, the new plan will prevent the 
undergraduate from concentrating in 
any one subject. Although parts of 
the plan will be introduced next 
year, the actual severing of depart- 
mental rules and the full adoption of 
the area courses will be postponed 
several years for reasons of finance 
and personnel. 


A pan designed to bring about 
closer co-operation between student 
body and faculty has been introduced 
by Bates College. Still in the experi- 
mental stage, the project centers in a 
committee to be known as _ the 
Student-Administration Conference 
Committee, whose membership com- 
prises two representatives from the 
faculty, three from the administra- 
tion, and six from the student body, 
three of whom will be men and three 
women. The new plan follows an 
attempt last year to start a Bates 
Town Meeting as a means of affording 
the students and administration an 
opportunity to present and discuss 
problems affecting each group. The 
new committee gives to student rep- 
resentatives an opportunity to sit 
down with the members of the faculty 
and administration most directly 
responsible for matters impinging on 
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student life. There undergraduate 
criticisms and differences of opinion 
will be discussed frankly with a 
sincere desire to solve all problems 
presented in a way to further the 
best interests of all. 


Qua.iriep persons are urged to file 
their applications at once with the 
United States Civil Service Com- 
mission for positions as regional and 
special agents in trade and industrial 
education in the Office of Education of 
the Federal Security Agency. The 
position of regional agent pays $4,600 
a year, that of special agent, $3,800. 
A written test will not be given, but 
competitors will be rated on their 
education and experience. 

A minimum of two years of college 
training is required, plus either two 
more years of college training or 
appropriate experience, or three years 
as a journeyman in a skilled trade. 
In addition, an applicant must have 
had experience as supervisor of a 
program of trade and industrial edu- 
cation in a state department of 
education, and as a teacher of shop 
subjects or co-ordinator of trade and 
industrial education in a high school. 

A regional agent in trade and 
industrial education will perform the 
administrative duties of the trade 
and industrial educational program 
in the region to which he is assigned. 
He will have responsibility for assist- 
ing the state board in promoting the 
efficient operation of their schools and 
maintaining the standard prescribed 


by the Office of Education. He will 
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co-operate with state supervisors and 
others in maintaining contact with 
industry through foremanship con- 
ferences and establishment of appro- 
priate classes. A special agent will 
study and investigate the various 
types of trade and industrial educa- 
tion, inspect the work of schools 
receiving Federal aid, and co-operate 
with state, school, and industrial 
executives in promoting trade and 
industrial education. 


Vassar Cottece announces that 
its Seventy-fifth Anniversary Cam- 
paign has reached its goal of $2,000,000. 
The income of the Fund will be used 
for scholarship aid in educational 
needs, such as faculty salaries, 
the library, and research. About 
$1,535,000 was contributed by alum- 
nae and former students, and $465,000 
was given by friends of the College. 
In all, 10,882 subscriptions were 
received. 


Tue publishers of Philosophic Ab- 
stracts announce the publication of 
Who's Who in Philosophy in two 
volumes. The first volume, which 
includes philosophers in the United 
States, England, and the British 
Dominions, will be available in the 
spring of 1941. The second volume, 
which covers philosophers in China, 
India, Japan, Italy, France, Soviet 
Russia, Germany, and the smaller 
nations, will be published in Novem- 
ber, 1941. Who's Who in Philosophy 
offers a complete bibliography of the 
writings of all living philosophers. 
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Colleges Expand 


N OUR judgment a significant 
trend in college service is quietly 
accelerating its tempo. 

The conventional pattern of college 
programs is the standard four-year 
course. Its objectives are to give a 
broad cultural education to students, 
which involves an acquaintance with 
certain commonly accepted fields of 
scholarship. This pattern has been 
rather definitely established for several 
generations. 

Only indirectly does this program 
concern itself with preparation for 
living in the market place. The 
assumption, vocally expressed, is that 
when a student is well based in the 
fundamentals of scholarship, he will 
be avle to apply what he has learned 
to the exigencies of life as they 
occur in seriatim after graduation. 

The universities for many college 
generations have been interested in 
more direct services through regular 
programs of professional education. 
They have also been absorbed in 
offering extension services by day 
and by night, particularly in urban 
centers, and so numerous are these 
activities that they may be con- 
sidered to be a _ substantial and 
permanent activity. 

At the present time the small 
colleges and junior colleges are feeling 
the urge to carry on similar services. 
The urge is caused by two stimuli. 
On the one hand, the idea of 
functional education, direct service 
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to students young and old in the 
community in solving their problems, 
is exerting increasing pressure. It is 
now becoming apparent to many 
college administrators that the college 
can help its community on many 
problems that are not found in the 
textbooks and cannot be handled by 
the conventional course materials of 
the college. Such liberals feel that 
courses not academically respectable 
nor worthy of college credit may be 
honestly offered under the active 
direction of the college. On the 
other hand, the urge is financial. It 
has been discovered that such courses 
carefully selected from the point of 
view of student interest and teacher 
competence are more than _ self- 
supporting. The fees from enroll- 
ments support the direct cost of 
instruction and provide a modest 
surplus which can be added to the 
general revenue of the college to help 
defray its overhead expenses. 

The forms of service fall into three 
patterns. Most notable are profes- 
sional courses for in-service training of 
employees in commerce and industry. 
The chemistry department confers 
with local industry to discover groups 
of employees who would be assisted 
by the classroom study of certain 
problems. The department of eco- 
nomics isolates commercial areas 
which local business organizations 
would like their employees to master 
more fully. These services of a 
co-operative sort as between the col- 
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lege and industry are being explored 
by many colleges situated within or 
at the edge of metropolitan areas. 
Industry co-operates often in paying 
all or part of the tuition of interested 
employees. Frequently the college 
employs teachers for such services 
who are not members of the regular 
faculty staff. These mutual con- 
ferences with industry and service by 
the college have been found useful to 
college presidents in securing new 
support both social and financial in the 
community for the college program. 

A second type of program is directed 
toward interest groups. Whenever a 
number of individuals ask for a course 
which is within the range of the 
college’s facilities to offer, the course 
is provided with or without credit. 
These courses may be cultural. They 
may deal with current events, geology, 
astronomy, elective courses for adults 
with inquiring minds who carry the 
required course of making a living. 
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Or they may be vocational, as courses 
concerned with economics, secretarial 
work, nursing education, and the like. 

A third pattern includes what may 
be called community service. In 
this area the college participates by 
advancing community enterprises. It 
may engage in offering or co-operating 
in major fashion in planning musical 
series, lecture programs, art exhibits, 
or other of many cultural enterprises. 
Or, the faculty members may initiate 
or participate in programs of com- 
munity planning for health, recrea- 
tion, education, and in some cases for 
business and industrial betterment. 
Increasingly college faculties are step- 
ping out of their ivory towers on the 
college campus and mingling in man- 
to-man fashion with the progressive 
members of their local communities. 

The spirit of the times is leading 
in the direction of expanded col- 
lege services. The trend is gathering 
momentum. 


W. W. C. 
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A Philosophers’ Tournament 


Tue Puitosopuy or GEORGE SANTAYANA, 
edited by Paul Arthur Schilpp. Evans- 
ton, Illinois: Northwestern University, 
1940. xviit+698 pp. (The Library of 
Living Philosophers, Volume IT). $4.00. 


“The perfection of rottenness,” San- 
tayana quotes William James as charac- 
teristically commenting concerning 
Santayana’s thesis about poetry and 
religion. James feared the lack of objec- 
tivity; and yet he was an individualist. 
“Club- -spirit was odious to James,” says 
Santayana; “yet the faculty and the joy 
of clubbing together, if only for the fun of 
beating another club, seemed to me the 
only ray of genuine social freedom in the 
United States of his day”’ (page 583). But 
Santayana himself preferred “‘essences to 
things or people.” Essences are absolute 
and eternal; things are objects of faith. 
“Tt was doubtless a challenge to choose so 
brutal a term as animal faith,” he says, 
“for what I might have called cognitive 
instinct, empirical confidence, or even 
practical reason; but I think that Russell 
hardly perceives how fundamental a 
thing I was describing.” 

Animal faith, essence, matter, intui- 
tion, spirit, freedom, and other elements 
of Santayana’s philosophy, heretofore 
somewhat hidden from the literal minded 
by being “clothed in a rhetoric” of poetry 
and irony, are here made clear as a result 
of the editor’s happy plan for the volume. 
In 140 pages by Santayana, 110 of them 
written in Italy in October, 1940, two 
pages facsimilies of his handwriting, he 
replies forcefully to the 445 pages of 
criticism by Bertrand Russell and 18 
other contemporary philosophers. These 
essays sent to Santayana in Italy led him 
to exclaim, “I feel that the vital founda- 
tion of my philosophy has escaped almost 
everybody.” That foundation he declares 
to be materialism. ‘‘My whole descrip- 


tion of the spiritual life is . . . an exten- 
sion of my materialism and a consequence 
of it.’ 

The hostility Santayana met on every 
side, from his early teachers, Royce and 
James, down to the authors of these 
essays, he attributes to a “‘moralism” that 
insists on “absolute duty in conduct and 
the actual dominance of reason or good- 
ness over the universe.” “Mine was 
indeed a modest Epicurean humanism, 
that invited mankind to profit morally as 
much as possible by the course of natural 
events, without pretending to subject 
them to any secretly moral principle.” 
He “tolerantly observed religion always 
superposing itself upon truth and morality 
upon nature.” 

The critics, when not defending special 
views of their own, engage mainly in 
making something profoundly mysterious 
out of Santayana’s “essences” and “life 
of the spirit.” This persistent misunder- 
standing is the only possible source of 
wearisomeness in the book—and San- 
tayana shows some irritation. His whole 
purpose is to accept things simply as they 
are found. Nothing exists except physical 
objects and intuitions. Intuitions are 
moments or instances of spirit. The exist- 
ence of physical objects is accepted by 
the same sort of animal faith a bird shows 
in building its nest. Mind feels the pres- 
ence of matter, which no doubt is some- 
what like its appearances. But Santayana 
has “no wish that things should be as 
they seem.” An essence is simply “‘any- 
thing definite capable of appearing or 
being thought of,” any possibility. Mat- 
ter, the only substance or power in the 
universe, alone elicits feeling and thought. 
Law reigns everywhere, but Santayana’s 
scepticism is no less inclusive. He felt no 
call to escape scepticism by boring 
beyond the obviously natural. 

Santayana’s Spanish blood and religion 
yielded intellectually if not emotionally 
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to his American education and twenty 
years of teaching at Harvard. American 
friends, he says, have “inevitably made 
American manners and tastes more nat- 
ural to me than any others’’; also “‘it is as 
an American writer that I must be 
counted, if I am counted at all.” 

Santayana writes movingly of Dr. 
C. A. Strong, whose essay is probably his 
last literary effort before his death at 
Fiesole, Italy, on January 23, 1940—the 

reat bond between them was “not the 
ast dread of moral discouragement, 
supposed to attach to naturalism.” Dr. 
Strong says that he and Santayana as 
students founded the Harvard Philosoph- 
ical Club—it was revived in 1924 by the 
writer of this review. 

The complete bibliography (60 pages) 
and the excellent indexes to the bibliog- 
raphy and the essays (30 pages) are also 
valuable sections of this volume. 

WILLIAM ALLISON SHIMER 
Bucknell University 


A Well-Executed Study 


PARENTAL INCOME AND COLLEGE Oppor- 
TuNITIES, by Helen Bertha Goetsch. 
New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1940. ix+157 pp. 
(Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Contributions to Education, No. 


795) $1.85. 


The purpose of this study is “to raise 
questions, study factors, . . . . to throw 
light on the relation between the economic 
status of parents and selective exclusion 
from higher learning in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin” (page 14). Milwaukee is found 
by census figures to be a fairly represent- 
ative American city. By inference this 
is an investigation to determine whether 
America has yet realized her goal of equal 
educational opportunities. 

The study selects from the 4,724 Mil- 
waukee public high-school students taking 
the Henmon-Nelson Test in December, 
1936, those 1,023 who graduated and 
scored above the 85th percentile. These 
were clearly able to do acceptable college 
work. Intelligence quotients ranged from 
117 to 146. 
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The other factors studied included 
high-school scholastic averages, age at 
time of high-school graduation, interest 
in further schooling, income of parents, 
home ownership, telephone in the home, 
size of the family, ethnic origin, higher 
schooling status, working status, reasons 
for not continuing in school full time, 
course pursued, length of the course, 
scholarships received, future scholarships 
expected, and extent of self-support. 

The study concludes that: first only 39 
per cent of the group were continuing 
their schooling. Second, of those not in 
school full time 56 per cent were inter- 
ested in further education. Third, about 
77 per cent not in college full time were 
out because of “lack of finances,” 
“needed in support of family,” or “needed 
in work of the home.” Of those in college 
full time, 19 per cent earn more than half 
their college expenses, and 6 per cent, all. 
Fourth, a total of 13 per cent are neither 
working nor in school, and II per cent 
more are not making full use of their 
time. Fifth, the ratio in college decreases 
as the parental income decreases. 

The author concludes that: “‘At pres- 
ent, a college education is still an exce 
tional privilege reserved primarily i 
young people of wealthy parents’ (page 
144); “schooling is not really free [in 
America] at the present time” (page 145). 
The author is convinced that European 
countries have, through competitive schol- 
arships, done more to provide equality of 
opportunity to the gifted than has demo- 
cratic America. The significance of the 
National Youth Administration aid (in 
1936) to one hundred twenty thousand 
college students is noted, but scholarships 
would mean less drain on health and time. 

This study is timely and well executed. 
The statistical checks and criticism of 
assumptions seem adequate. Although 
the cases are few and all from one city, 
there are reasons for regarding the results 
as essentially sound for the nation. 

There is little discussion of our social 
need for more college graduates, the ade- 
quacy of college curriculums, or the social 
validity of the measurements of capacity 
used. Such problems could not be 
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touched within the limits of Miss Goetsch’s 
investigation. Probably such uncertain- 
ties increase our tendency to spend 
billions creating new educational agencies 
such as the NYA, CCC, and WPA, while 
we spend only thousands on additional 
college scholarships. Miss Goetsch’s study 
will we definite significance in helping 
state this larger problem. 
F. F. BrapsHaw 
University of North Carolina 


Help for Research Libraries 


THE ACQUISITION AND CATALOGING OF 
Books, edited by William M. Randall. 
Chicago: University of Chicago, 1941. 
x+408 pp. $2.50. 


Several of the seventeen papers pre- 
sented at the fifth Library Institute in 
August, 1940, at the University of Chi- 
cago Graduate Library School and printed 
in this volume give data and results 
which will help college and university 
administrators and officials of research 
libraries to arrive at conclusions affecting 
the welfare of their libraries. Over half of 
the papers, however, deal with technical 
processes that are of interest only to those 
in the library field and may be disregarded 
by educators. 

Research materials are of vital import- 
ance in a research institution, but no 
institution can have all, though any 
library may have some. Hence co-opera- 
tion is essential. Two of the speakers 
stress this need: William W. Bishop, 
librarian of the University of Michigan, 
in discussing “The Responsibility of 
American Libraries for the Acquisition of 
Materials for Research,” and Robert B. 
Downs, director of libraries of New York 
University, in his paper on “Problems in 
the Acquisition of Research Materials.” 
Mr. Bishop outlines the fields of research, 
groups the printed materials such as 
periodicals, transactions, and documents, 
and oo out the holdings of libraries. 
Mr. Downs emphasizes the need of sur- 
veys to disclose the materials, of agree- 
ments to make them available, and of 
co-operation in collecting. Mr. A. F. 
Kuhlman of the Joint University Libraries 
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in Nashville stresses the importance of 
serials and documents in his paper on 
their acquisition and preparation, empha- 
sizing some essential processes, such as 
to discover what is available, to select it, 
organize it, catalogue it, and to fill in gaps. 

Research materials must be located to 
be of use to the scholar. Bibliographical 
devices must be developed for this. One 
such aid is the union catalogue. Arthur 
B. Berthold, bibliographer for the Union 
Library Catalogue | the Philadelphia 
metropolitan area, shows how union cat- 
alogues have developed until now there 
are at least fifteen regional or local ones 
in America; he further demonstrates how 
the union catalogue may be co-ordinated 
and used. Conyers Read, executive sec- 
retary of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, pleads for planning as he illustrates 
from the Philadelphia demonstration 
some “Problems in Aiding Scholarly 
Research through Bibliographical and 
other Devices.” 

Perhaps the most stimulating paper, 
certainly one to arouse discussion, 1s pre- 
sented by Fremont Rider, librarian of 
Wesleyan University, under the title 
“Alternatives for the Present Dictionary 
Card Catalog.” Mr. Rider advocates a 
return to the classed catalogue and dis- 
cusses ways and means of reducing the 
size and expense of our present cat- 
alogues. He paints an astounding picture 
of the possible growth of libraries in the 
next one hundred years: Yale with 
200,000,000 volumes, on 6,000 miles of 
shelves, with a card file of 750,000 cat- 
alogue drawers occupying eight acres o 
floor space! He claims something must 
be done, and suggests that photography 
may hold a solution. 

Microfilming of books and catalogues 
thus enters the picture with a summary 
of the problems and the progress which 
has been made by Herman H. Fussler, 
head of the Department of Photographic 
Reproduction at the University of Chi- 
cago in his paper on “Microfilm and 
Libeasies.” 

The first paper at the Institute was a 
= of the subjects by William M. 

andall of the Graduate Library School 
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entitled “The Technical Processes and 
Library Service.” After outlining the 
technical steps in providing a book, Mr. 
Randall emphasizes the need for revealing 
the contents of the book if the library is 
to be really a service agency, as well as the 
necessity for learning the needs of the 
patrons if they are to be adequately 


ees. F. K. W. Drury 
Nashville Public Library 


The Fine Arts and the Good 
Economic Life 


J. W. GRIMES 
[Continued from page 246] 


in making a living at some trade or 
occupation? The point of view taken 
in this paper is that this latter 
alternative is the only realistic posi- 
tion possible and two concrete tasks 
that need to be undertaken before 
we can develop vocational programs 
consistent with contemporary socio- 
economic conditions have been sug- 
gested. But what can be done? Art 
education today faces a disordered 
world with confusion and disorder 
within its ranks. Nothing more 
clearly evidences this than the place 
of departments of fine arts in the 
university or college administrative 
setup. 

In a typical university we may 
find the same art course taught in five 
separate departments. We find art 
included administratively in colleges 
of education, arts and sciences, archi- 
tecture, engineering, and agriculture. 
Art training in this country just grew 
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be a good 
way to grow up if one does not reach 
adolescence and then just stay there. 
Delayed adolescence seems to be the 
most fitting term to describe the 
situation of art departments in gen- 
eral in this country. It is time we 
art teachers began to assume mature 
responsibilities. We have accepted 
the responsibility of training young 
folks for an economically good life in 
the fine arts, but we have failed to 
assume the inherent consequences of 
that undertaking. [Vol. XII, No. s] 





In Defense of Fraternities 
CLARENCE E. DEAKINS 
[Continued from page 264] 


should find respect for whatever is honest 
and decent and true, together with 
contempt for whatever is slipshod and 
false and phony. And if to all these can 
be added that most utilitarian of all 
intangibles, the quality of intellectual 
honesty, he will go away from his chapter 
house an educated man." 

The college and the fraternity work- 
ing harmoniously together toward the 
same objectives should bring a breadth 
and a depth to our programs of higher 
education which have not been possible 
in the past. The education of the 
student will then become a con- 
tinuous process which envelops him 
throughout his period of residence. 
In this co-operative program the 
college must lead. [Vol. XI, No. s] 


Craig, James E. “Fraternity Intangibles,” 
National Interfraternity Conference Year Book. 
1938. p. 154. 





IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


In the Lay Magazines 


“As the College Man Sees the War,” by 
Willard Thorp, New York Times Maga- 
zine, March 23, 1941. 

The replies of a carefully selected 

roup of upperclassmen at Princeton 
al been used—and liberally quoted— 
in reaching the conclusion that counselors 
of youth are needlessly alarmed over the 
attitude of young men toward the world 
situation. The students were chosen 

“because they are above the average 

in scholarship and because they. . 

habitually question what is told them.” 

All are active in campus affairs, yet were 

chosen to represent different parts of the 

country and differing family backgrounds. 

From their replies to the survey ques- 

tions, editorials in student papers, polls, 

and other such sources Mr. Thorp 
derives his discussion of six contemporary 
problems. 

The first question, ‘What is your view 
of the 1914-18 War?”’ brought the state- 
ments that “Everybody wanted it and 
nobody won,” that the present nazi 
movement stems from the peace, and that 
“their fathers’ generation had _ been 
duped.” Opinions on aid to Britain 
ranged to both extremes, with self- 
defense, rather than “‘appeals to Anglo- 
Saxon solidarity,” as their chief con- 
sideration. Only one student said the 
United States should never enter the 
war; only one expressed a moral obliga- 
tion to fight as soon as we can. Others 
fear “a trend to totalitarism here if we 
go in.” 

The writer finds the discussions of 
“Have the nazis anything?” penetrating 
and reassuring. The emotional drive of 
the totalitarian states is such that “our 
faith in these things must be considerably 
stronger than just a belief that they are 
probably best—if we are to counteract 
the terrific emotional drive of nazism.” 
Among the positive values of American 
democracy are: the sense of responsibility 
for the government, civil liberties, the 
capacity for peaceful change; the “sanc- 
tion of the utmost individual effort, so 
long as individualism is integrated with 
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the common cause’’; and the lack of fear, 
as in, for example, our educational system. 

The final question “What part have 
school and college played in shaping 
your present conclusion?” touches a 
problem much debated at present. But 


nervous college presidents have been unneces- 
sarily worried lest the cynical professors may 
have sabotaged our traditional democratic 
idealism. Those who replied to these ques- 
tions insist that their present attitude has 
resulted as much from a family influence, 
conversations with friends of their own age, 
reading, the opinions of newspaper and radio 
commentators as from professorial indoctrina- 
tion. They are grateful to their university 
courses for helping them clarify the mass of 
conflicting testimony. 


Their idealism, tempered with neces- 
sary realism, apparently has convinced 
the young men that “if they must fight 
to make it possible for those who succeed 
them to have the kind of life they want 
few of them will hesitate.” 


Books Received 
but Not Reviewed 


Hicsit, Epcar C. 4 First Course in the 
Study of Education. Chicago: Benjamin 
H. Sanborn and Company, 1940. xvi+ 
392 pp. $2.40. 

Justman, Josepn. Theories of Secondary 
Education in the United States. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1940. vilit+48I pp. $3.00. 

Monrok, Paut. Conference on Examinations. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1939. xiii+327 pp. $3.15. 

Morcan, Rita. Arbitration in the Men’s 
Clothing Industry in New York City. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1940. vili+1§3 pp. $1.85. 

Russet, Joun Date, ano Jupp, Cuar_es H. 
The American Educational System. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1940. xvi+ 
554 pp. $2.25. 

SpracuE, H. A. A Decade of Progress in the 
Preparation of Secondary School Teachers. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1940. vili+170 pp. $1.85. 














The publishers of Philosophic Abstracts take pleasure in 
announcing for Summer 1941 publication 


THE DICTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY 


Although embraced in one volume, the dictionary covers metaphysics, ethics, 
epistemology, logic, philosophy of religion, esthetics, philosophy of law, philosophy of 
education, social philosophy and philosophical psychology. Special emphasis has len 
placed on the definition of basic concepts and terms germane to the contemporary schools 
of philosophy, logical positivism, dialectical materialism, mathematical logic, neo-scholasticism, 
philosophy of science, Chinese, Jewish and Indian philosophy. 

THE DICTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY is edited by Dagobert D. Runes with the 
collaboration of Alonzo Church, Rudolf Carnap, G. Watts Cunningham, Edgar Sheffield 
Brightman, Irwin Edman, Rudolf Allers, A. e Ewing, Ralph Tyler Flewelling, Jorgen 
Jorgensen, Ledger Wood, William Marias Malisoff, Carl G. Hempel, B. A. G. Fuller, 
A. Cornelius Benjamin, Hunter Guthrie, Wilbur Long, V. J. McGill, A. C. Pegis, Glenn 
R. Morrow, Joseph Ratner, Wendell T. Bush, Dorion Cairns, James K. Feibleman, Paul 
A. Schilpp, Paul Weiss and a number of other scholars. 


Applications for further literature, as well as 
other communications, should be addressed to 


PHILOSOPHIC ABSTRACTS 
15 East 40th Street New York City 














SIGNIFICANT PUBLICATIONS ON 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Junior — Journal. Edited by Watrer C. Eeuts. Only national periodical devoted 
exclusively to the rapidly expanding junior-college movement. Nine issues, September to 
June. Approximately 700 pages. $7.00 per year. 

American Junior Colleges. Edited by Wattrer C. Eeuis. A standard reference work. Includes 
types of junior colleges; historical development; present status; accreditation standards and 
practices; institutional exhibits for 494 accredited junior colleges giving information on 
organization, control, requirements, expenses, staff, enrollment, curriculum, library, publica- 
tions, equipment, administrative offices, etc. 595 pages. $7.50 per volume. 

The Literature of Junior College Terminal Education. By Lois E. Encteman and Water C. 
Ee.ts. Classified and annotated bibliography of over 1,500 titles. 300 pages. $2.50. 
Junior College Directory, 1941. Edited by Water C. Ee.ts. Location, administrative 
head, staff, enrollment, accreditation, etc., for 610 accredited and non-accredited junior 
colleges. Directory of related organizations. Analysis of junior-college growth and status. 

32 pages. 375 cents. 

The Next Twenty Years of the Junior College Movement. By Georce F. Zook. 16 pages. so cents. 

Why I Am Attending a Junior College. Statements by 13 junior-college students. 12 pages. so cents. 

Athletic Practices in Junior Colleges. Committee report, S. F. Myers, Chairman. 12 pages. so cents. 


Shall I Attend a Junior College? By E.F.Mason. 16 pages. 5 cents. 1 cent each for 25 or more. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 
730 JACKSON PLACE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 














